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TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, 


8 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
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‘Sie | 15 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS May BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
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POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 
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OMPETENT PERSON WANTS HOUSE- 
keeping, or light household duties in country. AddressS. E., 
1520 North 6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foor RENT.— THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE AT 
Swarthmore College. Completely furnished ; low rent to 


an acceptable tenant. Magill & Williams, Attorneys-at-law, 22 N 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


i 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next regular meeting will be held in the Par- 
lor, 15th and Race Streets, on 2nd day evening the 
11th inst., at8o’clock. A Review of the roth and 11th 
Chapters of Janney’s History of the Society of Friends 
will be read, and Howard M. Jenkins will address the 
meeting on the subject “‘ The Doctrines of the Society 
of Friends.” All interested are invited to be prenee. 


ANTED. si KINDERGARTNER, GRAD- 
uate of Madam Kraus, desires a position. Has had two 


years, experience in one of the finest Friends’ Schools Best 
reference furnished. Addivems Box m6, Moorestown, N. J 





OOMS, SINGLE OR EN "SUITE, WITH 
Board, by the day, week, Or month. Terms reasonable. 
Location central—convenient to public buildings, street car lines, 
and both depots. MRS. SAMUEL A. GOVER, 510 “I” Street, N. 
W.. wees D.C. Late of Waterford, Va. 


LECTURES AND INSTRUCTION IN CLASS WORK. 


Under the joint care of a Sub-Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education, and a Sub-Committee 
of the Instruction Committee of Swarthmore College, a course of 
lectures on Methods of School Government, Teaching, etc., with 
practical iilustrations of School work, will be given during the 
school year of 1889-90, alternately at 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, and at Swarthmore College. 

Arrangements have been made for the first two, as follows: 

First Lecture at 15th and Race streets, Eleventh month 9th, 
1889, at 10a m., by Doctor E. E. White, of Cincinnati, Ohio: Sub- 
ject, “The Elements of Governing Power,’’ followed by Prof. 
D. Batchellor at 11 o'clock on Vocal Culture :—‘* The Use of Voice 
in ®chools,”’ illustrated by pupils of Intermediate School at 15th 
and Race. 

Second Lecture at Swarthmore College, Eleventh month 16th, 
10.30 a. m., by Doctor E. E. White; Subject, ‘‘ Character,’’ fol- 
lowed by Prof. D. Batchellor, at 11.15,0n Vocal Culture :—“An Es- 
sential Factor in Education,” illustrated by a class from Interme- 
diate School at 15th and Race. 

At the College there will be opportunity of witnessing in- 
struction in the various class-rooms in fourteen difierent branches 
of study from 8 o'clock to 10 30 a. m. 

This course is arranged especially to aid students fitting 
themselves to teach and teachers of Friends’ schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; these are cordially in- 
vited to attend, also school committees and others interested tn 
education will be welcome. 

The subsequent Lectures and the practical exercises of the 
course, two in each month, will be given the first Seventh-day in 
every month, at 15th and Race, and the third Seventh-day at 
Swarthmore College. 

Announcements of Lectures and Subjects for these will be 
made as soon as the arrangements shall be completed. 

Clement M. Biddle, Wm. Dunn Rogers, John Saunders, Ed- 
mund Webster, Matilda E. Janney, Mary E Thompson, Wm. 
Wade Griscom, 

Sub-Committee of Educational Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Eli M. Lamb, Rachel W. Hillborn, Helen Comly White, Lydia 

H. Hal 
I, Sub-Committee of Instruction Committee of 
Swarthmore College. 
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Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


Capital and Surplus, $370,000. 


7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
on improved lands in North-eastern Texas. 


> y PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 
6% anv 7 


In amounts of $100 to $1,000; for one, two, three, five, or ten 
years. Interest payable at your own bank. 


NORTHERN DIRECTORS. 
SAMUEL CONARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ABRAM 8. UNDERHILL, New York City. 
R. C. OWEN, Clinton, N. Y. 

C. B. BIGLOW, Springfield, Massachusetts 
F. M. THOMPSON, Greenfield, Mass. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
412 Drexel Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Safe 
Investments. 


The Guaranteed Mortgages & Debentures 


OF THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. 


32 years experience. Tenth year of Incorporation. 


The securities offered by this company are unsurpassed, and 
range from $300 to $30,000, and are secured upon the most desira- 
ble farm and city properties. 


Philadelphia references: Charles M. Biddle, Director; Rob- 
ert Biddle, T. Morris Perot, Edward H. Ogden, A. Colburn. 


FRANK SKINNER, Agent, 
543 Drexel Building. 


W. H. JONES, 
CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT. 


1933 Market Street, Phila. 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Street, in 
connection with my Agricultural Implement and Seed Bazear, in 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons, Buggies and Surries 

My aim shall be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low 

rices. 
* Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so, write for prices, which will be promptly furnished. 

I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in price. 

And the General Agency fur the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES, compri<ing 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goee to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3G" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.-“@a 





THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO. 
S. E. Cor. Fourth & Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, . ° . ° ° . ° ° 82,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, . é 264,817.65 
Assets, ° . 7,803,722.02 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages held in Trust by 
The American Loan and Tiust Company of New York, and 
further secured by the The Equitable Mortgage orm my 

This Company has deposited with The American n and 
Trust one, ts Trustees for the Debenture holders in this 
country, 8,323 First Mortgage Loans upon improved Farms, ag- 
gregat ng $3,515,124.87, covering 676,322,65 acres of land with an 
appraised value of $12,426,826 From these statistics it is ap- 
parent that the average amount loaned on each Farm is $1,057.81, 
the averaged appraised value is but $18.37 per acre, and that the 
Saeed has loaned but $5.19 per acre, or 28 per cent. of the ap- 
praisal. 

CERTIFICATES.—This Company issues Certificates for large 
or small amounts, bearing 434 per cent. and 5 per cent. interest, 
for periods of not less than three months. 

ll information on application. 


BENJ. H. SMITH, 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 
ROOM 406 GIRARD BUILDING, 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Offers for sale Denver, Colo. first mortgage loans bearing 7 and 8 
per cent. interest, net Interest notes paid at maturity at our office 
or at the office of THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. These loans 
are negotiated by Charles Hallowell & Co., Investment Bankers 
of Denver and are secured on improved city real estate only with 
the same margin of value as the 4 and 5 per cent mortgages here. 
Taxes paid, insurance kept in force, and principal collected with- 
out charge. 

A knowledge of real estate values acquired by ten years resi- 
dence in Denver enables us to give all desired information to ap- 
plicants. 





GEORGE W. HANCOOK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan on MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY, 


. No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Orrices : { Fortioth & Lancaster Avenue. 





voit WM. HEACOCK, dene 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


_ Special attention paid to Embalming. 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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EWIS’ 98 ce. LYE 
Powdered and Perfumed. 


(PATENTED.) 


The strongest and purest Lye made. Will 
make 10 to 12 lbs. of the best Perfumed 
Hard Soap in 20 minutes without boiling 


It is the best for disinfecting sinks, 
closets drains, etc. Photographers’ and | 
machinists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and | 
nut makers.) For engineers as a boiler | 
cleaner, and anti-incrustator. For brewers | 
and bottlers, for washing barrels, bottles, | 


ete. For painters to remove old paints 
For washing trees, ete , etc. 


PARLOR, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETO. 


wm 


Amos Hizporn & Co., 
Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CoO., 
General Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM L. ALLEY, 


Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 


. a In best grades of domestic green fruits and produce. No. 68 
Best quality COAL at a reasonable price. Now isthe time | West Washington Market, near 13th Ave., New York, facing 


to purchase omer Gansevoort Street. Reference, Pres. of Gansevoort Bank. 








AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 





“THE PROVIDENT Live AND “TRUST COMPANY ( OF PHILADELPAIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STRELT. CAPITAL 81,000,000, FILLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN. TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart fro.n the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance ne ae nt. JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


_ THE GIRARD sans aerate aaron eet coe 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND RUST Co. 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GkoRGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


ASSETS, JULY 1, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 


We have been paying Interest 17 yrs., along with Matured Principals 14 yrs. aggregating $10,394.979.08 
During the past five years these payments have amounted to -  6,087,857.76 
During past year they have amounted to- - . ° - -  1,630,772.67 


We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify. 


Debenture Bonds outstanding - ‘ ° ‘ . - §$1,981,500.00 

Secured by First Morigave on 4 worth : ° : - 6,212,926.00 

Besides our, Capital and Sur, are ae - - ° : - 1,232,799.14 
ears. 


We issue Debenture Bonds runnin so Sorta Certificates for small amounts on short time. For information write us 
at L AWRENCE. KAN, or 319 BROAD HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 





AY, NEW YORK 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of LirzE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIons and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. g@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
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N# WTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889. 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, ‘ 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLans, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
SWARTHMORE PENNA. 
OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
1889-90. 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
en miles from Philadelphia. 
Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 


Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 


ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or CynTH1a G, BosLer, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED > 


“WHY AM I A FRIEND? Or Reasons for the 
Doctrines, Testimonies, and Customs of Friends.” 
By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, single copies, 7 cents ; per dozen, 75 cents. 
ALSO A 
“A Concise Statement of the Views and Practices 
of the Society of Friends.” 


By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, single copies, 7 cents; per dozen, 75 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





(CAROLIN E RAU, PLAIN WILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.——. 


EK SHOEMAKER, 


MILLINERY 


Medium Bonnets a Specialty. 583 N. ELEVENTH STRFET. 
Private house, third door below Green St 


L}LY M. FOREMAN, 
MILLINER, 


MEDIUM BONNETS A SPECIALTY. 
150 North Twelfth Street. Philadelphia 


ON’ TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


URE, UNADULTERATED 
MILK AND CREAM. 


Particular attention given to serving families. 
and Eggs a specialty. JOSEPH G. TAYLOR & SON, No. 2201 
Colorado Street, (17th St. and Susquehanna Ave.) 


Also Butter 


O those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JopsinG ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street, 


WALL PAPER 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


NEW STYLES, ponies full length, HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a'roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, I8c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, '85c. Don't fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand, 

109 N. TEnTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 





R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N, 12th 8t. 
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THE MASTER’S TOUCH. 


In the still air the music lies unheard ; 

In the rough marble beauty hides unseen ; 
To make the music and the beauty needs 

The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 


Great Master, touch us with thy skillful hand ; 
Let not the music that is in us die! 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us; nor let, 
Hidden and lost, thy form within us lie! 


Spare not the stroke! Do with us as Thou wilt! 
Let there be naught unfinished, broken, marred ; 
Complete thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, thou our God and Lord! 
—Horatius Bonar. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 1889. 


Tuirp-paAy, Tenth month 29. Before entering into 
the business of the meeting, I find it necessary to 
correct an error in the report given last week. The 
name of one of the ministers who spoke on First- 
day afternoon, and also in the evening, is given as 
Joseph Ratcliff; it should have been Joel Birdsall. 
It might be well to add that a parlor meeting was 
held in the large and pleasant parlor of the meeting- 
house on Second-day evening, before the First-day 
School Conference, at which Isaac Wilson spoke with 
great acceptance. 

On Third-day morning the first business to claim 
the attention of men’s branch was the report of the 
proceedings of the Executive Committee, including 
the report of the Building Committee. The report 
was accepted, and much satisfaction was expressed 
in regard to the manner in which the Building Com- 
mittee had performed its duty. A committee was 
appointed to have oversight of the educational needs 
of the Society, and disburse the proceeds of the Fair 
Hill fund. The report of the committee appointed 
to visit the various subordinate meetings belonging 
to the Yearly ting was presented and read. They 
have found a large, open field for work, but for sun- 
dry reasons, they have paid few visits, and have ac- 
complished but little. 

In women’s branch, after the reading of the min- 
utes of the preceding day, John J. Cornell and Isaac 
Wilson paid visits, in which both had acceptable 
service. Business was resumed by the reading of 
the Second Query and the answers thereto. The 
summary indicates that love is generally maintained 
and efforts made to end difficulties. It was remarked 
that it is needful to guard against differences in the 
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very beginning. Love is the very keystone of the 
arch ; where tnis prevails there cannot be any differ- 
ences. If we have the “ love that casteth out fear,” 
we can go to our brother or sister and speak the 
kindly word that will not offend. The love of the 
mother is strong, but the love of our Heavenly Fath- 
er isstronger. We may be called, as was Abraham, to 
lay our children upon the altar, to give up, to sacrifice, 
before we know what this divine love is. As the 
Christ is lifted up—lifted up in each heart—he will 
draw all men, 

The Third Query was then considered. The sum- 
mary answer showed that many Friends are con- 
cerned to observe the several particulars of this 
query ; but more care seems necessary. One report 
calls attention to the demoralizing influence of much 
that finds a place in the daily newspaper, and in 
other publications which flood our land. Much ear- 
nest counsel was called forth at this time. It would 
be impossible to reproduce the stirring words that 
ran like an electric current through the assembly. 
It was felt that the wife and mother must give her 
influence against the reading of those things which 
unduly excite the imagination and demoralize the 
mind. All good efforts are of value; no good can be 
lost; if the influence is not at first seen it will appear 
in due time. 

In the afternoon the Fourth Query, with answers 
thereto, was read. In the summary an exception to 
its faithful observance was noted in one report, in 
which the use of cider as a beverage was mentioned. 
They are clear of frequenting taverns, but not entire- 
ly clear of attending places of diversion. The use of 
tobacco is generally discouraged ; it is only raised in 
Nottingham quarter. The summary to the Fifth 
Query shows that Friends’ necessities are cared for 
as queried after. The summary to the Sixth Query 
shows that a faithful testimony to a free Gospel min- 
istry, resting upon Divine qualifications alone, is 
mostly maintained. The summary to to the Seventh 
Query shows Friends to be generally careful in the 
several requirements of this important query. The 
same is true of the Eighth Query ; the violation of the 
first part of the query with regard to oppression, 
called forth the expression that it requires care to 
avoid it in all the various points relating thereto. 
The Ninth Query with its answers and summary an- 
swer, indicates a care to deal with offenders in the 
spirit and manner queried after. The remaining 
answers show care in the several particulars queried 
after. 

In the exercises that came before the meeting at 
this time, we were reminded that when a vessel is 
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full it will hold no more, so if our hearts are filled 
with Christian love, we will be less likely to see that 
which is evil in the heart of another. A deep exer- 
cise overspread the meeting at this time, reviving the 
concern in respect to pernicious reading, which with- 
out our own sanction may find its way into our 
homes and destroy the innocency and purity of the 
young life. It was believed that a work for us will 
be found both in our own Society and with the rep- 
resentatives of the daily press. 

Our testimony to Peace was revived at this time 
by Phebe C. Wright, of New York Yearly Meeting, 
who said in substance: The answer to this query 
shows you are clear, but I would ask, Do you do all 
you can to promote peace in your homes, and on all 
occasions? We as a Religious Society are a peace-lov- 
ing people, and Friends make a higher profession in 
this respect than any other denomination. It offers 
such a broad field of labor for our younger members 
that I invite you to use your influence to promote 
peace and arbitration, which are now claiming 80 
much of the thought of the best minds of our coun- 
try and of many other countries, looking to the es- 
tablishment of a Court of Arbitration. 

The consideration of the question whether the 
meeting for worship usually held in the middle of 
the week convene on the morning of Fourth-day, or 
conform to the usage recently adopted of holding it 
in the evening, was weightily considered, resulting 
in the decision to hold public worship in both houses 
on Fourth-day evening, and have two business ses- 


sions on that day. 
The annual meeting of the Temperance Commit- 
mittee was held in the evening, and was largely at- 


tended. It was opened by a few remarks by the 
President, Dr. Edward Janney. In introducing the 
speaker, John J. Cornell, he referred to the danger 


our country is exposed to from the terrible ravages | 
John J. Cornell in his address | pressed a desire to visit the women’s meeting. Jesse 


| Hoge and Darlington Hoopes signified their willing- 


of the Drink-traffic. 
said the time has come when we no longer need to 
argue the question of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage ; but another question arises, How can we 
best grapple with the evil? How can we as Friends 
best plan to eradicate it? If we could convince all 
men that it is wrong, we would have no need of law ; 
we must have moral suasion first,—educate the chil- 
dren. But all moral reforms to be successful must be 
followed by law. At this point the speaker referred 
to the work of John Woolman and other Friends in 


the Anti-Slavery cause; they enlightened the people, | 


and Pennsylvania and New Jersey passed laws to 
prohibit slavery within their borders. So we have to 
make prohibitory laws to restrain and restrict in this 
evil. The meeting was a satisfactory one, and calcu- 
lated to awaken renewed thought and activity. 

In men’s meeting, Fourth-day, the Committee 
to look after isolated members made a report which 
was accepted ; and the Committee was continued for 
further service. Levi K. Brown proposed that a cen- 
sus he taken of our membership, it being the custom 
to do so every ten years. No action was taken. The 
report of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor was 
read and approved. The Committee ask for an ap- 
propriation of $150. 
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The 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th Queries were read and 
answered. Considerable discussion, in a friendly, 
Christian spirit, was elicited by the 4th Query and 
answer thereto. It was thought that patience and 
Christian charity would do more to bring the erring 
into the fold than harsh measures, as it is better to 
restore and retain than to sever the ties that may 
eventually bring all together in one harmonious 
whole. This sentiment seemed to prevail; and after 
the reading of the epistle from Illinois, the meeting 
closed with a feeling of charity and love prevailing. 

In women’s branch the first business of the 
morning was the reading and consideration of the 
report of the Central Committee on First-day schools, 
which was adopted with the recommendation that a 
nominating committee be named, to unite with men 
Friends in bringing forward a new committee which 
will serve as a Standing Committee. Attention was 
called to the necessity that the appointments circu- 
late, so that those who are named shall not be hin- 
dered in the service by other appointments. 

The report of the Committee to disburse the Fair 
Hill fand was read. Men’s meeting sent word that 
they proposed that the Committee on Education take 
charge of the whole subject. This did not meet with 
entire approval, yet the meeting agreed to leave it 
with the Committee already appointed, with the ad- 
dition of a few more names. The report of the Com- 
mittee to visit subordinate meetings was then read 
and accepted, and the Committee continued, with 
the suggestion that monthly meetings add from their 
own membership others who will aid in this impor- 
tant work. 

Both meeting-houses were open for public wor- 
ship in the evening. Largeand attentive audiences 
gathered, and the spoken word was handed forth 
witb great clearness. 

In men’s meeting, Fifth-day, Levi L. Benson ex- 


ness to accompany him. The meeting expressed its 
concurrence, and they were set at liberty to pay their 
proposed visit in gospel love. 

Women’s meeting reported they had appointed 
Emily Canby on the committee to visit subordinate 
meetings, which was united with. Eli M. Lamb sug- 
gested that the committee’s expenses should be paid 
by the meeting, as many of the committee could not 
afford the cost of travel and therefore could not at- 
tend to the duties required. It was a concern of the 
meeting which imposed the burden, and therefore 
the meeting should pay for it. This occasioned some 
discussion ; after which it was agreed to appropriate 


| $100 for the use of the committee. 


After the matter had been settled and the clerk 
had made the minute, a Friend revived it by express- 
ing his doubts and fears as to the result. After a 
number had spoken, J. J. Cornell arose and said he 
was a lover of order; after a question had been de- 
cided and the clerk had made his minute, it was cer- 
tainly out of order to revive it again. He thought 
much time had been wasted in the meeting, and 
much improvement is needed in this respect in some 
of our meetings. A memorial for Lydia Lupton, of 
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Hopewell, Va., and one for Sarah B. Farquhar, of 
Sandy Spring, Md., were read, to the edification of 
the meeting. They were valuable members of the 
Society. 

In women’s branch, after the reading of the min- 
utes of the preceding day we were called to consider 
the words of the Psalmist: “ The mercies of the Lord 
are new every morning,” and encouraged to put our- 
selves in the attitude of those who realize the spir- 
itual meaning of this, which was so true in his own 
experience. Levi L. Benson, Darlington Hoopes, 
and Jesse Hoge, paid us an acceptable visit at this 
time. They all spoke, each delivering his message 
with great tenderness. A brief supplication followed, 
and unity was expressed with what bad been handed 
forth. The business was resumed by the appointing 
of a nominating committee to propose fifteen names 
to be added to the Representative Committee, as is 
usually done. (A similar number from men’s branch 
were also to be named.) 

The subject of Impure Literature was revived, 
with a proposition to refer it to a small committee to 
consider the propriety of preparing an appeal to be 
addressed to the representatives of the public press, 
and if way opens to prepare such an appeal. There 
was great unity all over the meeting with the course 
this matter had taken. The committee was named. 
In the afternoon the minutes of the Representative 
Committee claimed attention. Much unity was ex- 
pressed with the details, which embraced a full state- 
ment of the financial condition of the yearly meet- 
ing. As these were read, a feeling of thankfulness 
arose that Friends in the past had made bequests 
which enable the meeting to increase the educational 
advantages of their children. The report of the In- 
dian Committee was read and united with. The re- 
port of the Philanthropic Labor Committee was also 
read. At this point Mary R. Heald made a very 
tender appeal for the feathered creatures. The young 
women were urged to dispense with such ornaments in 
their attire as are obtained by torture, it having been 
affirmed that to retain the perfection of plumage the 
feathers must be removed while the birds are alive. 
The report was united with, also the proposition to 
appropriate $150 for its use. Names of Friends to 
serve as the Central Committee on First-day schools 
were read and approved. The names of Friends to 
distribute the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL were of- 
fered and united with, (this committee is com posed of 
women). The report of the committee in charge of 


’ the erection of the new meeting-house was read ; the 


summary showed a deficiency of about $4,000 which 
it was believed\Baltimore Friends would assume. 
The standing committee on isolated members made 
a brief report and were continued. Several of the 
epistles to other yearly meetings were read at this 
time. They were excellent papers, evincing an in- 
telligent understanding and appreciation of the prin- 
ciples and testimonies held by us on the part of the 
committee, very many of whom are yet in the bloom 
of youth. The committee to prepare as way opened, 
an appeal to the editors and representatives of the 
public press, presented the following, which was fully 
united with. 


To the Editors of the Public Press within the limits of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 

In the Annual Assembly of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
composed of the Friends of Maryland, parts of Pennsyl- 
vania,and Virginia, a deep concern has pervaded the Wo- 
men’s Branch of this body respecting the demoralizing in- 
fluence of much that is presented in the columns of the Public 
Press. 


We, as conservators of the home,—the wives, mothers, 
and daughters,—do most earnestly ask your coéperation in 
an effort to mitigate this growing evil, whose baleful influ- 
ence is felt in all the ramifications of social life. 

We ask this of you, realizing the great and irresistible 
influence exerted by the daily paper, coming as it does into 
every household. 

Believing that you will be willing to aid in this great 
reform we are 

Your friends. 
(Signed on behalf of the Yearly Meeting.) 

It was proposed to send the appeal to men’s meet- 
ing for their codperation. That body gave it their 
cordial approval, but thought it would be more effec- 
tive to go forth as a distinctive work of the women’s 
branch, with their endorsement. Several other nomi- 
nating committees reported at this session, which 
was continued beyond the usual hour of adjourn- 
ment. 

At the opening of women’s meeting on Sixth-day 
Louisa J. Roberts expressed a concern which had 
been resting upon her to visit in gospel love the 
men’s meeting. Sarah Jane Dare gave expression to 
a similar concern ; both were united with, and on in- 
quiry the time was found to be convenient. Esther 
Lamb was named to accompany them. The remain- 
ing epistles to other yearly meetings were read ; they 
were united with as very satisfactory, and a few 
friends named to transcribe and forward A messenger 
from men’s branch, came in with a request for Isaac 
Wilson and Joel Birdsall that they be privileged to 
sit with us after the conclusion of the business. This 
was granted. Two memorials, forwarded by the Rep- 
resentative Committee, one for Sarah B. Farquhar, - 
and one for Lydia Lupton, were read at this time. 

After considerable routine work was accomplished, 
the meeting settled into profound quiet, a few giving 
expression to the overflow of gratitude for all the fa- 
vors of the week just closing. The final minute was 
read, and men’s meeting was informed thereof. The 
two before-mentioned Friends then came in and sat 
with us. Both had words of encouragement and of 
hopeful looking forward to blessed results that it was 
said cannot fail to be realized after such a pentecostal 
feast as we have partaken of together. The closing 
was indeed a season long to be remembered. 

L. J. R. 


THERE is a time for the eye to dwell on the 
printed page, but there is also a time to gaze on earth 
air, ocean, and the starry sky ; there is a time to look 
into the face of our fellow-beings, the bright and 
laughing face, or the sad and sorrowing one ; there is 
a time too, for silent, solitary, spiritual looking in- 
ward into the soul itself, and thus by no one func- 
tion, but by many, does man build up his moral life. 
—Henry Reed. 
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JOHN WOOLMAN’S VISIT TO THE INDIANS 
AT WYALUSING. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 

Twe.rrs of Sixth month being the first of the week 
and a rainy day, we continued in our tent, and I was 
led to think on the nature of the exercises which 
hath attended me. Love was the first motion, and 
thence a concern arose to spend some time with 
the Indians, that I might feel and understand their 
life and the spirit they live in, if happily I might re- 
ceive some instruction from them, or they might be 
in any degree helped forward by my following the 
leadings of truth among them; and as it pleased the 
Lord to make way for my going at a time when the 
troubles of war were increasing, and when, by rea- 
son of much wet weather, traveling was more diffi- 
cult than usual at that season, I looked upon it as a 
more favorable opportunity to season my mind, and 
to bring me into a nearer sympathy with them. As 
mine eye was to the great Father of Mercies, hum- 
bly desiring to learn his will concerning me, I was 
made quietjand content. 

Our guide’s horse strayed, though hoppled, in the 
night, and after searching some time for him his 
footsteps were discovered in the path going back, 
whereupon my kind companion went off in the rain, 
and after about seven hours returned with him. 
Here we lodged again, tying up our horses before we 
went to bed, and loosing them to feed about break of 
day. 

Thirteenth of Sixth month. The sun appearing, 
we set forward, and as I rode over the barren hills 
my meditations were on the alterations in the cir- 
cumstances of the natives of this land since the com- 
ing in of the English. The lands near the sea are 
conveniently situated for fishing ; the lands near the 
rivers, where the tides flow, and some above, are in 
many places fertile, and not mountainous, while the 
changing of the tides makes passing up and down 
easy with any kind of traffic. The natives have in 
some places, for trifling considerations, sold their in- 
heritance so favorably situated, and in other places 
have been driven back by superior force ; their way 
of clothing themselves is also altered from what it 
was,and they being far removed from us have to 
pass over mountains, swamps, and barren deserts, so 
that traveling is very troublesome in bringing their 
skins and furs to trade with us. By the extension of 
English settlements, and partly by the increase of 
English hunters, the wild beasts on which the na- 
tives chiefly depend for subsistence are not so plen- 
tiful as they were, and people too often, for the sake 
of gain, induce them to waste their skine and furs in 
purchasing a liquor which tends to the ruin of them 
and their families. 

My own will and desires were now very much 
broken, and my heart was with much earnestness 
turned to the Lord, to whom alone I looked for help 
in the dangers before me. I had a prospect of the 
English along the coast for upwards of nine hundred 
miles, where I traveled, and their favorable situation 
and the difficulties attending the natives as well as 
the negroes in many places were open before me. A 
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weighty and heavenly care came over my mind, and 
love filled my heart towards all mankind, in which I 
felt a strong engagement that we might be obedient 
to the Lord while in tender mercy he is yet calling 
to us, and that we might so attend to pure universal 
righteousness as to give no just cause of offense to 
the gentiles who do not profess Christianity, whether 
they be the blacks from Africa, or the native inhabi- 
tants of this continent. Here I was led into a close 
and laborious inquiry whether I, as an individual, 
kept clear from all things which tended to stir up or 
were connected with wars, either in this land or in 
Africa ; my heart was deeply concerned that in fu- 
ture I might in all things keep steadily to the pure 
truth, and live and walk in the plainness and sim- 
plicity of a sincere follower of Christ. In this lonely 
journey I did greatly bewail the spreading of a wrong 
spirit, believing that the prosperous, convenient sit- 
uation of the English would require a constant at- 
tention in us to Divine love and wisdom in order to 
their being guided and supported in a way answera- 
ble to the will of that good, gracious, and Almighty 
Being, who hath an equal regard to all mankind. 
And here luxury and covetousness, with the numer- 
ous oppressions and other evils attending them, ap- 
peared very afflicting to me, and | felt in that which 
is immutable that the seeds of great calamity and 
desolation are sown and growing fast on this conti- 
nent. Nor have I words sufficient to set forth the 
longing I then felt, that we who are placed along the 
coast, and have tasted the love and goodness of God, 
might arise in the strength thereof, and like faithful 
messengers labor to check the growth of these seeds, 
that they may not ripen to the ruin of our pos- 
terity. 

On reaching the Indian settlement at Wyoming,' 
we were told that an Indian runner had been at that 

(? The point at which Woolman reached the North Branch of 
the Susquehanna, and which he here calls Wyoming, was doubt- 
less at or near where Wilkes-Barre now stunds. There were a 
few Indians, mostly Delawares, living in the Valley, and white 
settlers had begun to come. But Woolman makes no allusions to 
any ofthe latter, and perhaps he encountered none. In the pre- 
vious autumn, (1762), a party of men from Connecticut, said to be 
two hundred in number, bad come into the Valley, unaccompa- 
nied by women or children, and had cleared considerable fields, 
and sowed them with wheat, after which they returned to Con- 
necticut. In the spring or early summer of this year, (1763)—in 
time to reap their zrain,—they came back with their families, de- 
signing to make a permanent settiement ; and as it was near the 
middle of June that Woolman reached the Valley, it seems sur- 
prising that he does not mention seeing them. 

The Valley was, at this time, at the beginning of sad experi- 
ences. The Indians had long known its richness, and jealously 
repelled the white men’s advances toward it. In the Fourth 
month of this year, a few weeks before Woolman arrived, the 
cabin of Teedyuscung, the chief of the Delaware Indians, who 
had lived at Wyoming for some time, was set on fire while he was 
lying within, and he was burned to death. Though addicted to 
intemperance, he hai been an able leader, and his people, offend- 
ed at his murder, (which was by some ascribed to the whites, 
though instigated, no doubt, by the Iroquois—Five Nations—of 
New York). and angry at the encroachments on their lands, fell 
upon the white settlers, on the 15th of Tenth month, and killed 
about twenty of them, and drove the others away. (They did 
not return until six years later.) 

What is known as the “ Massacre of Wyoming” took place 
Seventh month 8,1778. Historiansof later time, after careful in- 
vestigation, agree that it was a border battle, of ordinary charac- 


ter, and that its “ massacre" character has been much exagger- 
ated.] 
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place a day or two before us, and brought news of 
the Indians baving taken an English fort westward, 
and destroyed the people, and that they were en- 
deavoring to take another ; also that another Indian 
runner came there about the middle of the previous 
night from a town about ten miles from Wehaloos- 
ing, and brought the news that some Indian warriors 
from distant parts came to that town with two Eng- 
lish scalps, and told the people that it was war with 
the English. 

Our guides took us to the house of a very ancient 
man. Soon after we had put in our baggage there 
came a man from another [Indian house some dis- 
tance off. Perceiving there was a man near the door 
I went out; the man had a tomahawk wrapped un- 
der his match-coat out of sight. As I approached 
him he took it in his hand; I went forward, and, 
speaking to him in a friendly way, perceived he un- 
derstood some English. My companion joining me, 
we had some talk with him concerning the nature of 
our visit in these parts ; he then went into the house 
with us, and, talking with our guides, soon appeared 
friendly, sat down and smoked his pipe. Though 
taking his hatchet in his hand at the instant I drew 
near to him had a disagreeable appearance, I believe 
he had no other intent than to be in readiness in 
case any violence were offered to him. 

On hearing the news brought by these Indian 
runners,and being told by the Indians where we 
lodged that the Indiars about Wyoming expected in 
a few days to move to some larger towns, I thought, 
to all outward appearance, it would be dangerous 
traveling at this time. After a hard day’s journey I 
was brought into a painful exercise at night, in which 
I had to trace back and view the steps I had taken 
from my first moving in the visit ; and though I had 
to bewail some weakness which at times had at- 
tended me, yet I could not find that I had ever given 
way to wilful disobedience. Believing I had, under 
a sense of duty, come thus far, I was now earnest in 
spirit, beseeching the Lord to show me what I ought 
todo. In this great distress I grew jealous of my- 
self, lest the desire of reputation as a man firmly set- 
tled to persevere through dangers, or the fear of dis- 
grace from my returning without performing the 
visit, might have some place in me. Full of these 
thoughts, I lay great part of the night, while my be- 
loved companion slept by me, till the Lord, my gra- 
cious Father, who saw the conflicts of my soul, was 
pleased to give quietness. Then I was again strength- 
ened to commit my life ard all things relating there- 
to, into his heavenly hands, and got a little sleep to- 
wards day. \ 

Fourteenth of Sixth month. We sought out and 
visited all the Indians hereabouts that we could meet 
with, in number about twenty. They were chiefly 
in one place, about a mile from where we lodged. I 
expressed to them the care I had on my mind for 
their good, and told them that true love had made me 
willing thus to leave my family to come and see the 
Indians and speak with them in their houses. Some 
of them appeared kind and friendly. After taking 
leave of them, we went up the river Susquehanna 
about three miles, to the house of an Indian called 


Jacob January. He had killed his hog, and the wo- 
men were making of bread and preparing to 
move up the river. Here our pilots had left their 
canoe when they came down in the spring, and lying 
dry it had become leaky. This detained us some 
hours, so that we had a good deal of friendly conver- 
sation with the family; and, eating dinner with 
them, we made them some small presents. Then 
putting our baggage into the canoe, some of them 
pushed slowly up the stream, and the rest of us rode 
our horses. We swam them over a creek called La- 
hawahamunk,’ and pitched our tent above it in the 
evening. In a sense of God’s goodness in helping 
me in my distress, sustaining me under trials, and 
inclining my heart to trust in him, I lay down in an 
humble, bowed frame of mind, and had a comforta- 
ble night’s lodging. 

Fifteenth of Sixth month. We proceeded forward 
till the afternoon, when, a storm appearing, we met 
our canoe at an appointed place and stayed all night, 
the rain continuing so heavy that it beat through our 
tent and wet both us and our baggage. The next day 
we found abundance of trees blown down by the 
storm yesterday, and had occasion reverently to con- 
sider the kind dealings of the Lord, who provided a 
safe place for us in a valley while this storm con- 
tinued. We were much hindered by the trees which 
had fallen across our path, and in some swamps our 
way was so stopped that we got through with ex- 
treme difficulty. I had this day often to consider 
myself as a sojourner in this world. A belief in the 
all-sufficiency of God to support his people in their 
pilgrimage felt comfortable to me, and I was indus- 
triously employed to get to a state of perfect resigna- 
tion. ‘ 

We seldom saw our canoe but at appointed places, 
by reason of the path going off from the river. This 
afternoon Job Chilaway,’ an Indian from Wehaloos- 
ing, who talks good English and is acquainted with 
several people in and about Philadelphia, met our 
people on the river. Understanding where we ex- 
pected to lodge, he pushed back about six miles, and 
came to us after night; and in a while our own Ca- 
noe arrived, it being hard work pushing up the 
stream. Job told us that an Indian came in haste to 
their town yesterday and told them that three war- 
riors from a distance lodged in a town above Weha- 
loosing a few nights past, and that these three men 
were going against the English at Juniata. Job was 
going down the river to the province-store at Shamo- 
kin.* Though I was so far favored with health as to 





[2 Woolman and his companions, after reaching the river, fol- 
lowed it up to Wyalusing, with a canoe in the stream, and horses 
on the banks. Tbe creek which they swam here was no doubt 
the Lackawanna. The distance from Wilkes-Barre to W yalusing 
is about sixty miles. ] 


(? This Indian, a Delaware, is particularly mentioned in the 
annals of the Moravian missions. He was iiving at this time at 


| Wyalusing, (as J. W. relates), and in 1770 he became a “ native 


assistant’ to the missionaries. In his youth he had been a spe- 
cial favorite of Sir William Johnson, and one of bis interpreters. 
After a life of great fidelity and integrity, he died in Ohio, in 
Ninth month, 1791. He was then laboring in company with Zeis- 
berger.) 

{*Shamokin, here named, was an Indian town on the Sus- 
quebanna, just below the junction of the two branches—now the 
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continue traveling, yet, through the various difficul- 
ties in our journey, and the different way of living 
from which |I had been used to,I grew sick. The 
news of these warriors being on their march so near 
us, and not;jknowing whether we might not fall in 
with them, was a fresh trial of my faith ; and though, 
through the strength of Divine love, I had several 
times been enabled to commit myself to the Divine 
disposal, I still found the want of a renewal of my 
strength, that I might be able to persevere therein ; 
and my cries for help were put up to the Lord, who, 
in great mercy, gave me a resigned heart, in which I 
found quietness. 
(Conclusion Next Week.) 


OLD YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 


Some advices given forth from time to time by the 
Yearly Meetings for New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia held alternately at Burlington and Philadel- 
phia. 

1710. It is the sense of this Meeting according to 
the Epistle that was sent to us from London, that in 
all stations and conditions, whilst we are in unity 
with the body of Friends, we be careful that we act 
nor do anything contrary to the principle or disci- 
pline off Truth, because there is no person that is a 
memberjtbat is exempted from the censure of the 
Church. An article of the Book of Discipline which 
wholly forbids brother to law with brother (before 
disowned) upon any account, was desired by the 
Quarterly Meeting of Philadelphia to be further con- 
sidered ; which having been under the consideration 
of this Meeting, who for the present, upon emergent 
occasions are willing to entrust the Monthly Meet- 
ings to be judges, if there be a necessity for any Law 
Suit between Friend and Friend, to give such liberty, 
provided it be not to the reproach of Truth, both par- 
ties requesting the same, and declaring there is no 
other way to obtain their right. 

As to Friends going to law one with another whilst 
both in unity with the Body, or before one party be 
denied as an evil-doer or unjust person by some 
meeting having authority, according to our Holy or- 
der and known Discipline, it isthe sense of this meet- 
ing that such things may not be admitted amongst us, 
but that as one party is ever in the wrong, that that 
may be found out, and proper advice given and jus- 
tice demanded, which if neglected or refused, let such 
be testified against as unworthy of our communion 


town of Sunbury, county-seat of Northumberland county (There 
isa town, Shamokin, in that county, about 2) miles from Sun- 
bury, bu: it is of comparatively recent origin, having grown up 
since 1434.) This place the Indians regarded as an important 
post, as it commanded the passage of the river, and their war 


parties made it a place to rest or fitout. Sassoonan, one of those 
whose name is signed to a deed of land, executed at Philadel- 
phia in 1718, removed to Shamokin, somewhat later, (he was 
there in 1728), and seems to have led the movement of bis tribe 
from the Delaware region to the Susquehanna. A very able 
Indian chief, Shikellimy, a Cayuga, lived at Shamokin for sev- 
eral years as a representative of the Iroquois. He was the father 
of the celebrated chief, Logan, and died in 1749. The Moravians, 
at the request of Shikellimy, built asmith-shop at Shamokin, in 
1747, and provided a blacksmith. In 1756, the provincial author- 
ities built a fort, Fort Augusta, near the place,—about a mile 
above,—and this was doubtless the “ province-store"’ to which 
Job Chilaway was now going. ]} 
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and that without too much delay, that when the law 
of God, of Righteousness, and Truth doth not take 
place in the heart the laws of men may curb and pun- 
ish the wrong and injustice ; but if any fall short in 
his temporal affairs by some unseen and unavoidable 
accidents, (not having intruded into things out of his 
way as aforesaid) and shall offer his all to his credi- 
tors,and when that falls short his Person is also at 
their disposal, Let such have compassion among 
you, and aid as an object of Christian Charity, and 
help him as a brother; he hath done what he can, 
and we can expect no further from him. 

1719. And let all Friends proceed in this manner, 
viz.: The party who finds he hath reason of com- 
plaint, first himself calmly and friendly to speak, or 
(if he lives at a distance) write to the party by whom 
he apprehends himself injured, or to be in danger of 
suffering in his just rights, and endeavor py gentle 
means, in a brotherly and loving manner, to obtain 
his right; but if that do not prevail, or the same be 
refused or neglected, then let him (or if they live at 
a distance, and belong to different meetings, some 
Friend whom he may write to, or empower on his 
behalf) take one or two with him, either the over- 
seers, or other judicious and discreet Friends, and in 
like friendly manner make his claim or demand ; 
while Friends so accompanying the complainant are 
to use their endeavors and give their utmost assist- 
ance to have the matter justly and expeditiously 
ended either by the parties themselves, or by the 
immediate assistance of those Friends, who, if the 
matter appears plain and easy, or to be an uncon- 
tested debt, or that it be a bond against which no 
reasonable objection is made by the debtor, are to 
advise the party complained of to make satisfaction, 
without carrying the matter further, either to arbi- 
trators or the meeting. But if there do appear in the 
matter to be unsettled differences in accounts, or 
reason of debate, then if they cannot persuade the 
determination thereof, by the parties themselves, or 
cannot procure the same by such, their advice and 
assistance, they are to admonish and persuade the 
parties to choose referees, or arbitrators, and that 
they engage themselves to stand to and abide by the 
determination of such referees or arbitrators, as is 
usual in the like cases. 

If either of the said parties refuse such advice, or 
endeavors to end the difference, he or she so refusing 
may be complained of to the respective monthly 
meeting, and notice is to be given him or her, of such 
intention of complaint, that they may attend (as 
they ought to do) the meeting at the time appointed. 

When the same is brought into the meeting, the 
first inquiry there should be, whether the above- 
mentioned Gospel order hath been duly observed ; 
if not, the complaint ought to be referred back there- 
to and no notice taken of such complaint in the 
minutes, os 

1751. On consideration of the Querie from 
Chester Quarterly Meeting, “ Whether the Rule of 
Discipline against Friends going to law with each 
other is intended to include controversies concerning 
real estates wherein titles of land are concerned.” 
After perusal of that Rule of our Discipline, this 
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Meeting is unanimously of opinion that the intention 
of our Discipline is to discourage and prevent all Law 
Suits as much as possible, and that to the provision 
and allowance therein expressed, nothing more is 
necessary to add, save that in cases of difficulty in 
which referees, or arbitrators may be at a loss how 
to come to a right judgment for want of knowledge 
in the laws, it be recommended to such arbitrators 
or referees at the expense of the contending parties 
to take the opinion of counsel learned in the laws, 
in order to their being enabled to come to just and 
lawful judgment of the matter submitted to their de- 
termination. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 43. 
ELEVENTH MonrTH 17, 1889. 
DAVID’S LAST WORDS. 
G@LDEN Text :—‘ He hath made with me an everlasting 
covenant, ordered in all things, and sure.” — 
2 Samuel, 23: 5 
ReaD 2 Samuel 23: 1-7. 

We are not to understand these “ Last Words” of 
our lesson as the final or closing utterances of David 
previous to his decease, but as the gathering up and 
expressing of his best thouzhts in view of the ex- 
periences through which his checkered pathway had 
brought him. His grief for Absalom was so great 
that Joab found it his duty to remonstrate with him, 
and remind him of the people who were undecided 
and ina ferment, not knowing what to do. David is 
made acquainted with the condition of the people, 
and is induced to put away his grief and return to 
Jerusalem to resume authority. The rebellion is not 
immediately quelled, and Israelite confronts Israelite 
in the strife of war. Many of the circumstances that 
occur during this period are of thrilling interest, but 
are not made the subject of study. 

It is when David finds himself at the head of his 
people, and the fightings and famines that afflicted 
them are among the things that are past, that he in- 
dites the beautiful psalm which we have in these 
“ Last Words.” 

Many learned scholars have regarded this proph- 
ecy concerning the Messiah as referring to Jesus, a 
descendant of David, whom he saw in the future of 
his nation as the Ruler over men, and through whom 
the Divine promise of succession to the kingdom 
would be fulfilled. It is as full of instruction to us 
in our own time when we regard it as referring to a 
wise ruler, one whom God will make a blessing to 
the people that have him for their sovereign. 

David the son of Jesse, etc. In introducing the sub- 
ject of his reflections, David takes great care that the 
authorship shall not be questioned. He reminds 
those who hear him that he is the man who was 
placed on the throne, and set apart to be the king by 
the anointing which he received,—adding also that 
he, the writer, is known as the sweet psalmist of Is- 
rael. This is not said in a boastful manner, but as an 
introduction to what follows. 

The spirit of the Lord spake by me, etc. In this he 
claims to have been inspired, and his message to be 
a revelation from God, and because he is made the 
messenger of God to them, he gives forth for their in- 
struction these Divine words. 


One that ruleth, etc. He must be to those over 
whom he is set as the bright shining of the sun is to 
the earth. Weall know how beautiful this light is, 
and how everything is enlivened after the rain is 
over, and the clear shining of the sun makes every 
tiny drop as a sparkling jewel. The ruler must 
bring out and develop all that is true and good and 
beautiful among his subjects. 

Verily my house is not so with God. David is sadly 
conscious of the evil course of his sons, who should 
have succeeded him, yet he believes that the cov- 
enant which was revealed to him must be fulfilled, 
and although the present prospect is dark and un- 
promising, the ungodly will yet find that there isa 
power comparable to him who is armed with iron, 
and this power will finally triumph. 

Herein David found consolation, and it is for us 
to see his hope fulfilled in that from his seed was 
born One who taught men how this power of God be- 
comes man’s salvation. 


What we are assured of is ours, and we know that 
it belongs to us, as surely as if we could see and 
handle it. We may not be able to describe the pro- 
cess through which it has come into our possession : 
like the man in the days of Jesus, we can only say, 
“One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I 
see.” 

But our assurance must have a basis and founda- 
tion in truth,—in the everlasting verities of God. 
Anything short of this will not stand in the hour of 
need. 

The “ full assurance of faith,” of which the apostle 
speaks, is essential to the proper recognition of the 
right of God to rule our lives and direct our steps. 

The everlasting reign of the “ Ruler of Men,” 
that was such a comfort and hope to David by the 
perpetuity of its continuance, points to a Spiritual 
leader and controller of the hearts of men, of which 
his own reign had been a type and figure, as divinely 
appointed to lead the “ chosen people” upward and 
onward to higher levels of attainment, both in 
worldly good and in the revealings of the “ Holy 
Spirit” to their inward perceptions. In this view we 
can regard Jesus as the first and greatest of the pos- 
terity of David who carried out and filled up the 
ideal that David had presented to his mind in the 
“Ruler of Men,” so graphically described by him in 
the beautiful psalm which forms the subject of our 
lesson : and we can unite with him fully when he de- 
clares, “ He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling 
in the fear,” and we may add, “ in the love of God.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

In his enumeration of the qualities that should 
adorn the characrer of a ruler, David rises to the very 
summit of excellence. He shows bis own advance 
to higher levels of thought and feeling, the result, 
doubtless, of a nearer approach to the Divine ideal, 
and the closer walking with God in the later years of 
his life. Many regard his transcendently beautiful 
delineation of the Ruler of men as prophetic, and 
pointing to Jesus. While having no controversy 
with any one on this subject, it has ever been pleas- 
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ant and inspiring to think that a time may come, if 
not in the near, yet in the far-off future, when he 
that ruleth over men might be just ruling in the fear 
of God. We make slow progress, but the fact that 
men are asking that those who govern them shall 
rule in righteousness is a promise of better things 
yet to come. 

David was not in doubt about his own house,—he 
saw no prospect of his inspired and inspiring thonght 
finding its fulfillment in the immediate heir to the 
throne ; but with the same unfaltering trust in God, 
that had been his stay and support in the darkest 
hour of his eventful life, he believed such a ruler or 
rulers would arise, and bring hope and confidence to 
the souls of men. 

The word-picture here given us is in the most ex- 
alted strain of him who delighted to speak of himself 
as the “ sweet singer of Israel.” Let us find in his 
words an inspiration to noble effort, first for our- 
selves, that in the little spot given us to rule over and 
improve, we may worthily fill up our measure of ser- 
vice, and as this brings us into relations with others, 
we may give evidence that the spirit of the Lord is 
with us, and “ his word in” or upon our lips. 


Success is not a question of sex. When the ques- 
tion of sex comes up as between employer and em- 
ployee, it is usually because the woman will not for- 
get her sex, nor allow others to forget it. Not many 
months ago a woman who makes a large income from 
her pen, but who never held any office position, said 
to another woman holding such a position, with some 
hesitancy, “ Do you not find it embarrassing to be put 
in such relations with men? I do not suppose they 
offer you a chair when you go in their offices, or that 
they would close a window for you, for instance.” 
“You mean to ask me if we hold ourselves in the 
drawing-room attitude?” was asked. “ Yes, yes!” 
was the response, eagerly. “No, wedonot. We for- 
get the question of sex. I forget I am a woman, 
and I am sure they never make me remember it. It 
is to this Lattribute whatever success I have gained, 
and will always feel deeply indebted tothem.. . .” 

The woman who finds it necessary to remember 
her sex to preserve her womanliness would, were it 
possible to subject her mental elements to a chemical 
test, find that that element in her nature was in dan- 
ger of disappearing, because of its minuteness, if sub- 
jected to the mere business of living. — Exchange. 


Wuat mean we by our lives? By our constant 
demand that all things shall minister to us? By our 
refusal to go about doing good ; by our impatience and 
repudiation of duties that demand self-sacrifice ; by 
our unreadiness to take pains; to bear burdens ; to 
meet unpleasantnesses for the sake of others? By all 
this, what mean we, while we call Christ “ Lord”? 


but do not the willof the Heavenly Father” ?—R. F. 
Alsop. 


Ir requires nice stepping for those who walk 
close together, to avoid jostling one another. 


: io i c 
Can it bethat weareof those who cry “ Lord, Lord} | comfort of journeyings 
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WINTER EVENINGS. 


We are now in that season of the year when the 
shortening days give us the long evening hours be- 
tween the setting sun and bed-time. These are not, 
asin days of old, dimly-lighted seasons, for the ap- 
plication of science and art to discovery, have caused 
darkness to be almost obliterated, and brilliant arti- 
ficial lights leave us little room to mourn after the 
departing sunshine. But how we shall best use 
these fleeting moments, is a grave question to be met 
in most households, and one that each must decide 
for itself. 

There are, however, some pursuits that seem by 
right to belong to these long evening hours, when the 
warmth, light, and cheer inside, are intensified by 
cold and darkness outside. And one of these pur- 
suits, and one of the most charming, is that of read- 
ing. It is also one whose variety is almost endless, 
and that too if one keeps strictly in the line of good 
literature. For with this, as with the opportunity 
for fine artificial lights, modern improvements have 
placed good books within easy reach of almost all 
classes. Only let there be the earnest desire, and 
avenues will be opened for a literary feast. Some 
one has well said that “good literature is like nature: 
there is always enough of it, always the unexplored, 
always the surprise. 

What other form of enjoyment is there that all 
can so easily command? or what is there so well 
calculated to enlarge the mind as good, wholesome 
reading? Not only the few that pursue a course of 
study in college or university, but the many, can grow 
wise at home if good use is made of these evening 
hours. Comparatively few can travel to foreign 
lands, but the masses can view them through the 
eyes of others by meansof books of travel. And it is 
not a bad way to do it, if only one brings the con- 
tented spirit to the aid of the willing mind in thus 
acquiring knowledge without the expense and dis- 
Give the evening hours a 
chance and they will enrich life. Let it be done in 


| an orderly, systematic way, not dissipate the time by 


a dip here and a launch there, but select one good sea 
upon which to embark and explore it well, ere the 


. Sails be set for another port. 
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Another good comes from quiet evenings at home 
afteraday oftoil. The haste, and noise and fret of the 
day being over, the physical can be at rest, while the 
mind can take its exercise, and in the quiet too, the 
spirit is being refreshed and made ready for another 
day of struggle with material things, which it is the 
lot of most to encounter. True there are those whose 
days are given to mental strain, these may need other 
methods for their leisure, but for the physical toilers 
let us plead for their evening hours to be mainly 
given to the delights of good books enjoyed by a 
united family circle. 


WE call attention to the advertisement elsewhere 
of periodicals which may be subscribed for in con- 
nection with the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. A 
few changes bave been made in the list. Cash should 
accompany all orders, as we are obliged to forward it 
with our orders to the publishers. 








Frienps’ Centra Scsoot, (now at 15th and Race 
streets), was started Ninth month 1, 1845, and not 
1854, as the transposition of two figures in the article 
by J. M. T., Jr., in our issue of Tenth month 26, made 
appear. 

MARRIAGES. 

EASTBURN—CHANDLER.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Tenth month 9th, 
1889, Louis B. Eastburn, of Mill Creek Hundred, Del., son 
of William M. and Mary E. Eastburn, and Anna M., daugh- 
ter of Edwin A. and Hannah H. Chandler, of New Garden 
township, Chester county, Pa. 

FURNAS—CLIFFTON.—By Friends’ ceremony, on 
Fifth-day, Tenth month 3ist, 1889, at the residence of the 


Elizabeth S. Furnas, of Wayne township, Warren county, 


Ohio, and Ella D., daughter of Sarah L. and the late Wil- | 
| 1889, Cyrus P. Painter, in the 63d year of his age; a mem- 


liam Cliffton, of Plainfield, N. J. 


GARWOOD—PITMAN.—Tenth month 29th, 18589, 
under the care of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, at Race 
street meeting-house, Joseph Burden Garwood, son of Bar- 
zillai and Margaretta J. Garwood, of Mt. Holly, N. J., and 
Ellen Lowden Pitman, daughter of the late Jacob and Mary 
H. Pitman, of Camden county, N. J. 





JONES—HOPKINS.—On the 24th of Tenth month, | 


1889, at the residence of the bride’s brother, Isaac F. Hop- 


kins, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, John Barclay Jones, son of Charles and Ann | 


M. Jones, of Germantown, and Helen Lee, daughter of Rob- 
ert G.and Hetty Ann Hopkins, of Philadelphia. 

LOVETT—TORBERT.—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, by Exiends’ ceremony, Tenth month 24th, 1589, 
William Penn ‘Lovett, of Philadelphia, son of Mercy Ann 
and the late David H. Lovett, of Newtown, Bucks county, 
Pa., and Emeline G., daughter of Anna Mary and the late 
Samuel Torbert, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

TAYLOR—AMOSS.—Tenth month 17th, 1889, at the 
residence of the bride’s father, in Harford county, Md., 
under the care of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Franklin 
Taylor, son of Elizabeth 8. and the late T. Clarkson Taylor, 
ef Wilmington, Del., and Mary Eliza, dgjughter of Garrett 
and the late Ruthanna P. Amoss. + 
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DEATHS. 

BRELSFORD.-—-Tenth month 31st, 1889, at the Old 
Man’s Home, West Philadelphia, John Brelsford, aged 88 
years. Interment at Fair Hill Friends’ ground. 

COATES.—In West Philadelphia, Tenth month 24th, 
1889, Elmer Ruan Coates, youngest son of the late Caleb 
Coates, aged 58 years, 1 month, 9 days. 

DUTTON.—On the 18th of Tenth month, 1889, at 
Waterford, Loudoun county, Va., Emma Schooley, wife of 
John B. Dutton, in the 83d year of herage; a lifelong mem- 
ber of Fairfax Monthly Meeting. 

GARRIGUES.—In Philadelphia, on First-day morning, 
Eleventh month 3d, 1889, Edward B. Garrigues, having en- 
tered his 95th year last month. 

JARRETT.—Eleventh month Ist, 1889, Mary W., only 
child of Charles and Annie M. Jarrett, aged 13 months. 

KING.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 31st, 1889, Miles 
King, aged 49 years. 

McILVAIN.—On the morning of Tenth month 2lst, 
1889, at the residence of his parents, Woodbine, Pa., Abra- 
ham R., eldest son of J. Gibson and Elizabeth M. McIlvain. 

Mingled with the sorrow of this bereavement, is the feel- 
ing that all is joy and gladness now for the loved one, 
whose sufferings for the last fifteen months have caused 
so many heartaches to those who have carefully watched 
and nursed him. 

In the twenty-first year of his age, with everything in 
life to render its pleasures and allurements attractive, he 
was called upon to surrender all and be prepared to submit 
to his Heavenly Father's will. 

Patience and loving thoughtfulness for his parents and 
those around him characterized him until the end, which 
came so quietly that the closest watcher only could discern 


| the moment when his sweet spirit passed from earth to 


eternity, and another life entered the realms of everlasting 
peace and joy. “Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see God.” 


OFFLEY.—Tenth month, 30th, 1889, Joseph W. Offley, 


hakieth Geiiteee Soin Gh Wieemnn nom of Tinntneed then bete, | in the 65th year of his age; a member of Baltimore Monthly 


Meeting. A valued Friend. 
PAINTER.—In West Chester, Pa., Tenth month 29th, 


ber of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


PAXSON.—Eleventh month Ist, 1889, Emma 8., widow 
of Jacob L. Paxson, in her 8lst year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, Philadel- 


| phia. 


PEDRICK.—In West Philadelphia, Tenth month 28th, 
1889, Elizabeth A., widow of George L. Pedrick, in her 69th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Green street, Philadelphia. 

ROBERTS.—Tenth month 30th, 1889, Tacy A. Roberts. 
Interment from residence of Edwin C. Walton, Willow 
Grove, Pa. 

WOODROW.—On Tenth month 26th, 1889, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Joel Pennock, near Oxford, Penn- 
sylvania, Ann Way, widow of the late James Woodrow, of 


| Little Britain, Lancaster county, Pa., aged 80 years, 6 
| months, and 23 days. 


There has passed from deeds to rewards one who by her 
quiet, unobtrusive life has left many rememberances of 


| acts of kindness never to be forgotten. 


Her life was essentially a home life, never seeming so 


| happy as when ministering to the wants and comforts of her 


| 


| 





family and friends. 
She was a woman of strong conscientious convictions, in- 
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herited from her ancestors, who were early and conspicuous 
suffers for conscience’ sake. 

A kind thoughtful parent, a fond neighbor, and a loving 
friend. During her long illness, though suffering intensely, 
not a murmur escaped her lips; everything was always 
right. She often expressed a perfect willingness to endure 
any and all suffering ; but was ready at any time to answer 
the summons, 

This tribute is due to her from the writer, who has 
known her intimately for nearly 40 years, and who has 
been the recipient of innumerable acts of kindness at her 
hands. 

Farewell, dear loved one, may we whom thou hast left 
behind, and upon whom thou hast lavished thy love with 


a free hand, so live asto meet thee beyond the river. 
Farewell ! Re 


BLAKEY BUNTING. 

{Memorial read at meeting of Bucks First-day School Union, 
at Wrightstown, Pa., Ninth month 28th, 1889.] 

In presenting this memorial of our deceased friend, 
Blakey Bunting, we desire not to eulogize the dead, for 
nothing could be more distasteful to his modest, retiring 
nature, than idle words, but to thus briefly bear testimony 
to his exemplary life and Christian character, for our en- 
couragement, and as an example, particularly to the young. 

Blakey Bunting was born the 4th of Third month, 1824, 
and died Second month Ist, 1889. His early life was char- 
acterized by an earnest desire to obey the Divine will as 
made known to him, even in what to some might seem 
trivial matters. In this connection we recall an incident 
of his school-boy days. When he felt required to use the 
plain language, such was the influence upon his playmates 
that they invariably addressed him in the same manner. 
He was strictly truthful, and was pained by any form of 
untruth, whether a direct falsehood or an exaggerated 
expression. 

In the home circle his life was even more beautiful than 
his public character. Kind and thoughtful to those around 
him, he was also intensely social, and delighted to mingle 
with not only his near friends and neighbors, but his doors 
were always hospitably opened, and friends from a distance 
ever found a warm welcome. His religious life was exem- 
plary ; diligent in the attendance of his meeting, not only 
on First-day, but also in the middle of the week, never al- 
lowing his home duties, however pressing, to prevent him 
from performing this reasonable service. He was deeply 
interested in the affairs of the church, and an active par- 
ticipant in its business, having been an overseer for a num- 
ber of years, and chosen an elder of Middletown Meeting 
just previous to his death. During the last few years of 
his life he publicly briefiy exhorted Friends to a continued 
faithfulness to duty as revealed to them, urging obedience 
to the “light within.” He keenly felt a lack of religious 
instruction for ouy youth, and to his concern that they 
might lead exemplary Christian lives, and become more 
thoroughly imbued with the principles of the Society of 
Friends, we may attribute the founding of Edgewood First- 
day school, in 1870; and during the thirteen years of its 
existence he was ever one of its most active and earnest 
workers. His interest in our First-day School Unions con- 
tinued unabated to the time of his death, and he filled ac- 
ceptably for several years the office of treasurer. He was 
frequently heard to express his great satisfaction that these 
social religious gatherings were so profitable to both young 
and old. He ever closely connected the moral and religious 
in our Society work, and at the time of his death was an 
active member of the Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee, proving by his life rather than words the beauty of 
a consistent, temperate life. 
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To the young people present who are just entering the 
busy turmoil of business life, would we especially commend 
the example of this honest, conscientious man, in whom the 
Christian virtues are most strikingly exemplified. In this 
day, when men seem to thirst for noteriety, this humble 
life shines as a true example of modest worth. Ever 
abounding in good deeds, yet so quietly were these acts 
performed, it might be said “his right hand knew not what 
his left hand did.” They were not done for his own honor 
or to be known of men. His honest, straightforward deal- 
ing with his fellow-men was a living exemplification of 
the words “do unto all men as ye would that they should 
do to you.” 

“So when a good man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 


HENRY PIKE. 
“ The righteous shail give thanks unto Thy name, 
The uprght shall dwell in Toy presence.”’ 

In contemplating the life of our dear friend, the notice 
of whose death appeared in your issue of Tenth month 26, 
1889, a life lengthened out beyond the years usually al- 
lotted to man, it is deemed fitting to offer a little tribute to 
his memory. 

He was born in the city of Trenton, New Jersey, on 
the First-day of the Tenth month, 1795. He was a brother 
of Stephen Pike, the compiler of Pike’s Arithmetic, a 
standard work some fifty years ago. We believe from 
childhood he was remarkable for his love of goodness and 
of associating with the good and the true, and faithful in 
upholding the principles and testimonies of our Religious 
Society ; hence he was preserved in innocency, sobriety, 
and exemplary deportment, adhering closely to his con- 
scientiousness in all respeets. In the early years of man- 
hood he was subjected to imprisonment in consequence of a 
refusal to submit to some military requisition. This inor- 
dinate penalty was borne with unflinching courage and a 
full reliance upon the overruling providence of God, a reli- 
ance which was a marked feature of his character through all 
the years of his life and sustained him in calmness and pa- 
tience as the infirmities and privations of advancing age in- 
creased upon him. As an Elder in the church he was a 
good example of simplicity, modesty, and faithfulness, ever 
retaining a deep interest and enjoyment in assembling 
with his friends on the days appointed for religious wor- 
ship; from these little gatherings his presence will be 
much missed. 

Nature seemed te have adapted him to the occupation 
of teacher and caretaker of little children, and for many 
years of his active life his energies were thus devoted. In 
connection with his excellent wife, he established a board- 
ing school for little boys which was in successful operation 
for years, where parents placed their children in full confi- 
dence that they would receive the rightful influences of 
parental care and training. Many of those entrusted to 
their care retain a strong attachment and remember with 
gratitude the counsels and admonitions which were de- 
signed to promote their real happiness. It may be that 
some of them may glance at this feeble effort to review 
those days when they were happy participants of the 
wholesome discipline and regularity of habits inculcated by 
their worthy preceptors. When our friends believed the 
time had arrived to release themselves from their responsi- 
bilities they removed from Byberry and settled in the city 
of Philadelphia, where they continued to reside. The 
death of his wife, which occurred in the year 1875, was a 
sore bereavement#put accepting this trial and whatever of 
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life’s cares and perplexities were allotted, with a calm sub- 
mission to the behests of Him who ruleth the universe and 
who regardeth “ the integrity of the upright,” his remain- 
ing years were passed in much tranquility and peace. A 
few days before his death, addressing one of his attendants, 
he remarked, “‘ Henry’s time is but short,” and after a few 
moments added, “I can see nothing in the way,” thus de- 
monstrating the truth “ that the end crowns all.” 


LETTERS FROM PRESDENT MAGILL: THE 
OLD CITY OF ROUEN. 


Roven, France, Tenth mo. 21. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

On arriving in this city,about four weeks since, I dis- 
continued my letters for a time, as we intended mak- 
ing something of a stay here for purposes of study. 
We at once employed a teacher for three hours each 
day, and made the necessary arrangement for facili- 
ties in the use of the public library. This is open 
every day and evening, and but for the fact that it 
was not warmed, and the weather was unusually cold 
for this time of year, we should have found it a very 
convenient and accessible place for the pursuit of our 
studies. As it is, except for occasional reference, we 
have used it but little during our stay. 

We have endeavored to give some time each day 
to visiting places of interest in the city, occasionally 
extending our visits into the country immediately 
around us. I think that some account of this city, 
where we have spent a pleasant and profitable month, 
may not be found wholly without interest to your 
readers; and in my description I[ shall try to avoid 
what they could find equally well in guide books and 
encyclopeedias, First of all, and the most conspicu- 
ous object as you approach the city is, of course, the 
great Cathedral, with its iron tower about 480 feet 
high. This is about in the centre of the original 
and most ancient part of the city, which is on the 
north side of the Seine, and joined to the modern, 
manufacturing suburb of St. Sever by two fine 
bridges, from which may be obtained commanding 
views up and down the river. The old city still re- 
tains many of the original streets, many of the 
houses in them being from four to six hundred years 
old. Victor Hugo has characterized Rouen as “ la 
ville aux vieilles rues.” These old houses,in many 
cases, are so built that each of their four or five sto- 
ries projects some distance beyond the one below it, 
and the streets being quite narrow, they present the 
singular effect of houses dangerously out of perpen- 
dicular, and leaning out into the street. Of course 
such streets cannot supply the light and air de- 
manded by the sanitary regulations of these more 
enlightened-days. Many of them have given way to 
the march of modern improvements; and there are 
a number of streets which are broad and airy, and 
quite modern in their construction, and add much to 
the beauty and attractiveness of the city of to-day. 
The facades of the old houses are unique and inter- 
esting, being adorned in many cases with curious 
carved work, busts, statues, and various artistic de- 
signs. Being built of timbers, with brick laid in be- 
tween, and the timbers showing on the outside, and 
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these timbers being old and weather-beaten, or 
painted of a different color from the walls, all this 
adds to the unique and striking effect of these nar- 
row streets. The Cathedral is one of the most richly 
adorned specimens of Gothic architecture in France ; 
but like so many others, it has been sadly defaced, 
not only by time, but in the religious wars which 
prevailed through the Middle Ages, and of which 
Rouen was a prominent centre. Accordingly, in 
place of many of the statues which originally 
adorned the exterior of the Cathedral there are now 
empty niches, and others in which stand mutilated 
statues. The present Cathedral is about 700 years 
old, and was built on the site of the one that pre- 
ceded it, which was burned in 1200. 

One is deeply impressed with the great antiquity 
of the Cathedral by looking at the tombs which it 
contains. The oldest of these that we saw was that 
of Rollon, the first Duke of Normandy, who died a 
little more than a thousand years ago and was buried 
in the first Cathedral, and afterwards transferred to 
this. There is a fine statue of him in the garden of the 
cburch of St. Ouen, here. He is in the attitude of 
public speaking, and his words, inscribed below, are: 
“ We shall remain their masters and their lords” — 
July 25th, 885. Another ancient tomb in the Cathe- 
dral is that of “ William the Long Sword,” the son of 
Rollon and the grandfather of William the Con- 
queror. The tomb of Richard Coeur de Lion is also 
shown, and in the “Trésor” of the Cathedral we 
saw the lead box in which his heart had been buried, 
and which was found while making some excavations 
under the Cathedral in the present century. There 
are two boxes, one having been found enclosed in 
the other, and from the lid of the inner one I copied 
this inscription, which was distinctly engraved upon 
it in Latin: ‘‘ Here lies the heart of Richard, King of 
the English.” There are many more modern tombs, 
some of them richly adorned with statuary and 
sculpture. Upon all of those that I have mentioned 
are reclining statues, in marble or stone, of those 
that slept beneath. The stained glass windows of 
this Cathedral are of the most exquisite workman- 
ship, and some of them date back several centuries. 
Of the distinguished men born at Rouen, none are per- 
haps so worthy of mention as the poet, Pierre Cor- 
neille. In one of the old streets we visited the house 
where he was born. It is now occupied as a store 
below and a residence above. Over the door is a 
small bust of the poet, and bears the inscription : 
“ Here was born Pierre Corneille, the 6th of June, 
1606.” On one of the bridges over the Seine, at the 
end of an island in the river, there is a very fine 
bronze statue of Corneille, upon a marble base. It 
was modeled by the sculptor David Anger, and was 
erected by public subscription in the present century. 
He is represented standing, with a pen in his hand, 
and writing upon a scroll, and the whole pose of the 
statue is very fine. The original model of Anger’s, 
which is in the court-yard of the Corneille Lycée, 
here at Rouen, is even more life-like than the copy 
in bronze. 

Rouen is also a place of interest, as being the scene 
of the burning at the stake of Joan of Arc, in the 
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15th century. Upon the spot where she was burned 
there is now a fountain, surmounted by her statue, 
with a long Latin inscription beneath, beginning as 
follows: “ Joannex d’ Arc, quae sexu femina, armis vir, 
fortitudine heros.” A curious old tower stands not far 
from the centre of the city, which is a remnant of a 
chateau built in the 13th century by Philip Augustus. 
The chateau was flanked with seven towers, and the 
principal one was called the dungeon of Philip Augus- 
tus. This principal tower alone remains standing, 
the rest of the chateau having been destroyed by 
Henry IV. This is called the Tower of Joan of Arc, 
as being the place where she was confined, and sub- 
jected, under torture, to her cruel examination. An 
inscription referring to this scene is found in the 
basement room of the tower. It contains three dun- 
geons, and its walls are twelve feet thick. It now 
belongs to the city, and is carefully preserved as a 
curious relic of more barbarous times. Of the 
churches in the city by far the largest and most im- 
posing is that of Saint Ouen. It is somewhat larger 
than the Cathedral itself, and although far less lav- 
ishly decorated, it is a most imposing structure, re- 
markably harmonious in all of its proportions, and 
is said to be one of the best specimens of Gothic ar- 
chitecture in Europe. One of the most curious of the 
old streets has a rapid stream (called the river Robec), 
running along one side of it close to the houses, and 
the ingress and egress of these is over a long series 
of bridges connecting the houses with the street. 
In some places these bridges are almost continuous, 
and in others the swiftly flowing little river shows 
between them. The city being on low ground and 
surrounded on all sides by high hills, is remarkably 
well supplied with water from natural fountains. 
One of the finest of these, adorned with statuary, and 
with its abundant flow presenting a striking appear- 
ance from its commanding position at the head of 
one of the finest streets running northward from the 
river, the “Rue de la République,” is called the 
fountain of St. Mary. 

The peculiar situation of the city presents very 
pleasant views of distant wooded slopes or of rugged 
cliffs, when looking up the more modern wider and 
straighter streets, which gradually rise from the fine 
quays along the river toward the high hills around. 
One pleasant First-day afternoon we took an omni- 
bus, securing seats upon the “ impériale ” for the sake 
of the views, and set out fora high point upon the 
chalk cliffs, about 3 miles to the northeast of the 
city, called Bon Secours, from a church of that name 
situated there. We slowly ascended the cliff by a 
very well constructed zigzag road, and on reaching 
the high land, we soon found the best point of view 
in a small cemetery near the church, on the very 
edge of the cliff, and the site of the first monastery 
erected in this part of France. Let me say, in pass- 
ing, that the old monks, with all their self-abnega- 
tion, and their unselfish lives devoted to good works, 
seem often to have selected, with even artistic eyes, 
the most delightful and attractive situations in which 
to erect their monasteries. We took our seats on a 
broad stone at the foot of a cross, and there spread 
out before us, was a picture that I may possibly faint- 






ly indicate, but could never hope to describe. We 
were looking down into a fertile valley, apparently 


surrounded on all sides by high chalk cliffs or wood- 


ed hills. Our eyes were turned southward. Far away 
to the southeast the river Seine seemed to come 
breaking through the line of hills,and dotted with 
many wooded islands it came flowing toward us in 
its winding course through the green meadows. Just 
below us it passed at the very foot of the cliff, and 
then onward toward the southwest, dividing the old 
city of Rouen from the new suburb of St. Sever; 


sweeping under the two fine bridges that connect 


them, and on through the green meadows beyond, 
and skirting the line of chalk cliffs in its semicircu- 
lar sweep, it at last disappeared through the line of 
hills to the far south west as it had appeared to break 
through them in the southeast. 

The river is very winding at this part of its course, 


sometimes almost doubling upon itself in a few miles, 


and in the sweep of it that lay before us it completed 
almost an entire circle. The general view of the city 
itself from this point is also very complete, and it has 
been selected as the point from which to take the 
views of it which have been made familiar to the 
public. We spent almost the entire afternoon in en- 


joying this scene, and after turning away we even 


returned, and did not leave it until the glorious pic- 
ture was glowing with the varied tints of the setting 
sun. It was a day and a scene that we shall remem- 
ber while memory lasts. Another fine afternoon we 
took a carriage and drove some miles down the 
Seine to the southwest, and ascended the heights of 
“ Canteleu,” whence we obtained a view of the same 
scenery as that already described, but from the other 
end of the valley ; and the heights of Bon Secours 
rose before us to the northeast, distinctly outlined 
against the sky. And on a Third-day we drove some 
miles back into the country toward the north, 
through a great public forest of many miles in ex- 
tent where large parties engage under certain regula- 
tions in hunting deer and other game in their sea- 
son; and in going up the slopes toward the forest, 
and in our return to the city in the late afternoon, 
we had from still different directions, the views of 
the fertile valley of the Seine before described. 

There was one curious and interesting sight which 
we saw in the city on one of the public market days. 
Near the Cathedral is an old public square, through 
which we passed one day, entirely empty, and sur- 
rounded by low buildings that looked like barracks 
for soldiers. We were told that this empty square 
was well worth seeing on market day, so one after- 
noon we walked down through it, and it was literally 
thronged with wares of almost every possible de- 
scription, exposed for sale in the open air,—fruits, 
vegetables, meats, animals, poultry, dry goods, gro- 
ceries,—in fact such a medley that it would be more 
easy to enumerate what was not there than what 
was, were arranged in crowded squares, leaving 
scarcely room for the throng of purchasers to pass, 
and all crying out their wares in French ofall kinds, 
from the more refined city accent to the most uncul- 
tivated patdis. To one in search of the spoken 
French language, here was surely an opportunity to 
get it all at once, in every possible variety ! 
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I have mentioned some of the objects that es- 
pecially interested and attracted us during our 
month’s stay in Rouen. To give anything like an 
exhaustive account of what we saw and enjoyed 
through all that period, would far transcend the 
limits of a single letter. And we leave the city to- 
morrow and turn our faces towards Paris, feeling that 
we know just enough of the beautiful old medizval 
city to wish to see it more and know it better. But 
Paris and the Exposition, with all their attractions 
and means of improvement, are before us, and two 
months of our year are already gone, and we must 
not longer delay. As the Exposition does not close 
until the 6th of next month we shall have about two 
weeks, during which we hope to see it fairly well; 
and after that we shall settle down to our regular 
courses of lectures and studies for the winter. 

In my next I may give some account of the Ex- 
position, and of Paris, as it now impresses us under its 
new régime. 

Epwarp H. Mai. 


AIKEN AND MT. PLEASANT SCHOOLS. 


Tue school for colored children at Aiken reopened 
on the 14th of last month. That at Mt. Pleasant re- 
opened on the 4th of this montb, Anna M. Nicholas, 
(this name was wrongly given in our paper a few 
weeks ago), being in charge until the return of Abby 
D. Munroe. The latter was in Philadelphia, on ber 
way South, at the beginning of the present week, and 
conferred with the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation to aid the Colored Schools. Her health is reés- 
tablished, and she hopes to carry on her work, in the 
new school-house, comfortably and well. The de- 
partment of Industrial Training, which had to be dis- 
continued while the school was held in the church, 
will now be reéstablished under Anna M. Nicholas who 
is an experienced teacher, having taught in Charles- 
ton, Wilmington, N.C., and elsewhere. Her aid to 
A. D. Munroe, as well as her society, will be very wel- 
come. Tbe Industrial Department will somewhat in- 
crease the expense of the school, but its work is very 
important. Forseveral years it was supported by a 
friend of A. D. Munroe, Abby Francis, of Cambridge, 
Mass., but she is now deceased. (She left $500 in her 
will to help build the new school- house.) 

The collection and forwarding of funds to aid these 
schools will be, it is hoped, as prompt as possible, 
this season. With the increased labor at Mount Pleas- 
ant, and the building of the new Deborah F. Wharton 
Industrial Hall, at Aiken, those in charge of the 
schools deserve to be relieved of the anxiety and 
strain of financial embarrassment. Will not all those 
who are interested in this excellent work give it their 
help? A little from each one will be enough, for the 
aggregate amount needed is not great. 


Tue foundation of culture, as of character, is at last 
the moral sentiment. This is the fountain of power, 
preserves its eternal newness, draws its own rent out 
of every novelty in science. 


SELF-LovE is a great enemy to man, and very 
much hinders his eternal happiness.— Thomas Chalkley. 
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THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
Tue annual session of Philadelphia First-day School 
Association was held at the Race street meeting-house 
on Seventh-day last, the 2d instant, the morning 
session beginning at 10 o’clock. The attendance was 
good of those deeply interested in the work, both old 
and young. Reports were read from all the unions 
in the yearly meeting, and from some independent 
schools. These showed that much good work is 
being done, and the statistical reports were listened 
to with interest. As one remarked, they were not 
merely so many figures, but represented living crea- 
tures, giving and receiving benefits. There were 64 
schools reported, 43 of which are under the care of 
committees appointed in the meeting. The number 
of officers and teachers is 596, of children 3,126, and 
of adults 1,716. 

But one feeling seemed to prevail,—that of love 
and interest in the work, and desire to improve it. 
An excellent epistle was read from New York F. D. 
8. Association, and the feeling words of encourage- 
ment given at the close by Isaac Wilson of Canada, 
were fitting to complete a very satisfactory meeting. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Tus excellent organization of young people, —and of 
older ones also,—has resumed its meetings after the 
vacation of thesummer. They occur monthly, and 
two have already been held. The third will be held 
on Second-day evening next, the 11th instant, at the 
parlor, at 15th and Race streets. 

The objects of the Association, as was stated in a 
paper read at the time of its organization, are: To 
attain for its members a thorough knowledge of the 
history and principles of the Society of Friends; to 
disseminate such knowledge among others, as way 
may open; and to promote a closer acquaintance and 
association among those connected witb our Religious 
Society either by membership or community of in- 
terest. 

Some of the most practical work of the Associa- 
tion is in charge of four standing committees, which 
report from time to time,—on History of the Society 
of Friends; its Literature, its Discipline, and “ Cur- 
rent Topics of Interest” to the Society. These com- 
mittees afford an excellent opportunity for students 
to engage in profitable, as well as practical, research 
concerning the Society, and the membership of the 
Association ought to be large. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Concorp Quarterly Meeting was held at Darby, Pa., 
on Tenth month 29th, with a good attendance. Rob- 
ert M. Croasdale was present with a minute from 
Falls Monthly and Bucks Quarterly Meetings, and 
spoke acceptably, as did also Samuel S. Ash and 
Frances J. Newlin, who were present from neighbor- 
ing meetings without minutes. Ezra Fell, Lydia H. 
Price, and others of Concord Quarter, added words of 
counsel and encouragement that were well received. 
In the business meeting the usual work of this Quar- 
ter was transacted, with more than the usual expres- 
sion, and at the close there was read in joint session 
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a memorial for Sarah Hoopes, prepared by Birming 
ham Monthly Meeting. A reverent feeling over- 
spread the meeting during this reading; and the quiet 
that followed, as well as the tender utterances, gave 
evidence that there had been in her life that which 
could still reach out to the spiritual needs of the 
present and teuch the divine chord that unites us all 
as children of the one Father. The Memorial was 
approved and directed to be forwarded to the Repre- 
sentative Committee. 


——— 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Tue College Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland, of which Dr. Magill was one of the prime 
organizers, will hold its annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia about Thanksgiving, A paper from Dr. Magill 
will be read in the meeting,—he having been re- 
quested to send it from abroad. 

—The observatory has been presented with a new 
Draper self-registering thermometer, a very valuable 
instrument, which was the gift of a friend ; and a 
number of handsome astronomical photographs from 
C. Fred. Kohl, ’86. 


—Dr. Appleton addressed the session of the Dela- 
ware County Teachers’ Institute, at Chester, on 
Fourth-day morning. He was greeted by a large au- 
dience of instructors and friends of education. 

—Professor Cunningham has recently been hon- 
ored with elections to membership in the Astronomi- 
cal Society of the Pacific, and the American Society 
for the advancement of Science. 


—Julia Hicks, ’89, has been admitted to the post- 
graduate course at Cornell University leading to the 
degree of Master of Science, with all the privileges 
and the same standard accorded to Cornell graduates. 
This fact is worthy of note as being a very high com- 
pliment to the value of a Swarthmore degree, and 
proving that Swarthmore is doing a work scarcely ex- 
celled among the intermediate colleges of the country. 

~~ —W. C. Sproul, 91, associate editor of the Phenix, 
was elected chairman of the executive committee of 
the Intercollegiate Press Association of the Central 
States at its recent convention. 

—More room appears to be a necessity in Science 
Hall, and the matter is spoken of in the annual re- 
ports of the professors of Engineering, Chemistry, and 
Physics. The scientific classes have increased nearly 
one hundred per cent. in the past few years and the 
building which was considered ample a short time 
ago is now too small. If the engineering department 
could be moved into a separate building, all of the 
branches could be taught to much more advantage. 


—James W. Ponder, ’90, has been elected editor- 
in-chief of the Phenix to succeed Edgar Allen Brown, 
lately deceased, and Frances E. Ottley, ’90, has been 
added to the staff. 8. 


For the conduct of life, habits are more important 
than maxims, because a habit is a maxim verified. 
To take a new set of maxims for one’s guide is no 
more than to change the title of a book, but to change 
one’s habits is to change one’s life.—- Amiel. 


WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN. 


WHEN shall we three meet again ? 
When shall we three meet again ? 
Oft shall glowing hopes expire, 
Oft shall wearied love retire, 

Oft shall death and sorrow reign, 
Ere we three shall meet again. 


Though in distant lands we sigh, 
Parched beneath a burning sky ; 
Though the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship shall unite our souls ; 
Oft in Fancy’s rich domain ; 

Oft shall we three meet again. 


When our tarnished locks are gray, 
Thinned by many a toil-spent day ; 
When around this youthful pine 
Moss shall creep and ivy twine,— 
Long may this loved bower remain— 
Here may we three meet again. 


When the dreams of life are fled ; 
When its wasted lamps are dead ; 
When in cold oblivion’s shade 
Beauty, wealth, and fame are laid,— 
Where immortal spirits reign, 
There may we three meet again. 
—Author Unknown. 


POEMS OF THE SEASON. 
THE DYING YEAR. 
THE year is dying, soberly the trees 
Are mellowing,—with a dull sad face 
They lean against the sadness of the sky ; 
The glory of the summer has gone by, 
Gone is the smile of gladness from the place. 


Oh, sad to see the sun come later up 

And sad to see him pass betimes away, 

And sad the pallid glints he throws across 
The leaf-strewn garden ; sad the sense of loss, 
The all-pervading fragrance of decay. 


Yet at the open window, as I sit 

With closed eyes, and hear the gentle rain 

Fall on the damp green earth like lovers’ sighs, 
And feel the breath of dying earth uprise, 

From far and near, from hillock and from plain, 


And hear the tender cawing of the rooks’ 

Melodious symphony among the trees, 

Iam in other places far‘from here ; 

1 stand upon the threshold of the year, 

Among remembered sounds so like to these. 
~—Christina C. Liddell. 


EARLY NOVEMBER. 

The crimson, and the russet, and the gold, 

The palest green that gives a hint of spring, 

And nameless colors that swift breezes fling 
From waving trees; tall dahlias crisped by cold 
Vie with the sunrise, as some men when old 

Are brightest, or as swans, when dying, sing, 

Or a sweet strain the fickle zephyrs bring 
Stopped short before its burden is all told. 

—Maurice F. Egan. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 
Then past the yellow regiments of corn 
There came an Indian maiden, autumn,born, 
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And June returned and held her by the hand, 

And led Time’s smiling Ruth through all the land ; 

A veil of golden air was o’er her flung, 

The south wind whispered and the robins sung. 
—Benjamin F. Taylor. 


HORSE-CAR ETHICS. 


A HoRsE-CAR is a good place in which to study human 
nature. It is not always the best side of human na- 
ture, however, that is revealed in this rolling box. 
Sometimes it is the passenger who is the victim, 
sometimes the conductor. For the most part the 
conductor, we think, has the hardest time. It is a 
good deal of strain upon a man’s good nature to run 
over the road ten hours a day in contact with all 
sorts of people, some of whom have developed to an 
unusual degree the art of rubbing their fellow-men 
the wrong way. It is the conductor who often has 
to suffer for rheumatic limbs, bad digestion, or tired 
nerves in his passengers. He is the scapegoat for the 
sins of the corporation. There are few situations, 
therefore, that demand more equanimity and self- 
control than that ofa horse-car conductor. And there 
are some who, in this very severe school, have suc- 
ceeded in developing the finer and more gentlemanly 
instincts to a high degree. A man who can embody 
the spirit of Chesterfield on the platform of a horse- 
car is a product of the higher order of civilization. 
The writer witnessed a scene,a few days ago, 
which showed how the spirit of justice, combined 
with mutual respect and tolerance, could settle a dif- 
ficulty. Tle conductor in collecting the fares came 
to two ladies who had entered the car together. One 
of them tendered him a piece of money. He gave 
the usual professional wink at its value, dropped it in 
his pocket, punched his elip, and returned the change. 
The lady questioned whether the change was cor- 
rect. She asked the conductor what she had given him. 
He replied,“ A quarter of a dollar,” in which case 
the change was correct. Her companion encouraged 
her to think that it was a fifty-cent piece, remarking 
that she had seen Lizzie give her a fifty-cent piece 
before shé started from home. The conductor did 
not undertake to argue. He simply replied, “ Your 
word is as good as mine, madam; if you say it was 
fifty-cents, all right,” and tendered her another 
quarter. Her companion again encouraged her to be- 
lieve that it was the value of the coin she had given. 
The lady therefore took the twenty-five cents from 
the conductor and pnt it with some hesitation in her 
pocket-book. Evidently, she was not sure that she 
was right. Tbe conductor did not look as if he 
thought she was right either, but he bore her decision 
with the fortitude of a man who, for the sake of 
peace, is willing to sacrifice twenty-five cents of his 
day’s wages, even when the wages are not very large. 
He said nothing more, but the lady evidently felt as 
badly about taking a quarter that did not belong to 
her as the conductor could have felt about losing it. 
She once more opened the question. The conductor 
simply replied, “ The only way I can tell is to count 
my money.” He went out on the platform, counted 
his change, compared it with the record on his slip 
of the number of fares received, and then told the 
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lady that he was just one quarter out. The lady, evi- 
dently with much relief, took the quarter from her 
pocket-book and returned it to the conductor ; the 
writer, who happened to be standing in a favorable 
position for observation, noticed a fifty-cent piece in 
her pocket book, which was probably the one that 
Lizzie had given her. 

Thus the matter was settled. There were no high 
words or muttered reproaches, no insinuations of dis- 
honest or brow-beating conductors. The passenger 
was a lady, the conductor a gentleman, and the evi- 
dent desire of both parties to be perfectly just helped 
in itself to bring about a just decision. 

The method and the spirit which settled this dif- 
ference, though invaluable on a horse-car, are just as 
much needed in a thousand other situations in life. 
There are few differences which cannot be reconciled 
where there is a basis of good feeling. It is iil feeling, 
and intolerant disregard of the judgment of others, and 
an overweening self assertion, which create and con- 
tinue personal differences. In a church as ina 


horse-car, in the home and in the office, in court or 
on ’change, there is nothing better for settling mis- 
understandings than a spirit of justice combined with 
abundant good feeling.—Christian Register. 


SCOLDING IS NEVER IN ORDER. 

Many a father who will not strike his child, feels 
free to scold him. And a scolding mother is not 
always deemed the severest and most unjust of 
mothers. Yet, while it is sumetimes right to strike a 
child, it is at no time right to scold one. Scolding 
is, in fact, never in order, in dealing with a child, or 
in any other duty of life. 

“To scold” is to assail with noisy speech. The 
word itself seems to have a primary meaning akin to 
that of barking or howling. From its earliest use it 
has borne a bad reputation. In common law, “a 
common scold” is a public nuisance, against which 
the civil authority may be invoked by the disturbed 
neighborhood. And it is true to day as it was when 
spoken by John Skelton, four centuries ago, that 

“ A sclaunderous tunge, a tunge of askolde, 
Worketh more mischiefe than can be tolde.” 

Scolding is always an expression of a bad spirit 
and of a loss of temper. This is as truly the case 
when a lovely mother scolds her child for breaking 
his playthings wilfully, or for soiling his third dress 
in one forenoon by playing in the gutter which he 
was forbidden to approach, as when one apple-wo- 
man yells out her abuse of another apple-woman in 
a street-corner quarrel. In either case the essence of 
the scolding is in the multiplication of hot words in 
expression of strong feelings, that, while eminently 
natural, ought to be held in better control. The 
words themselves may be very different in the two 
cases, but the spirit and method are much alike in 
both. It is scolding in the one case as in the other; 
and scolding is never in order. 

If a child has done wrong, a child needs talking 
to; but no parent ought to talk toa child while that 
parent is unable to talk in a watural tone of voice, 
and with carefully measured words. If the parent is 
tempted to speak rapidly, or to multiply words with- 
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out stopping to weigh them, or to show an excited 
state of feeling, the parent’s first duty is to gain en- 
tire self-control. Until that control is secured, there 
is no use of the parent’s trying to attempt any meas- 
ure of child-training. The loss of self-control is for 
the time being an utter loss of power for the control 
of others. 

In giving commands, or in giving censure to a 
child, the fewer and the more calmly spoken words 
the better. A child soon learns that scolding means 
less than quiet talking; and he even comes to find 
a certain satisfaction in waiting silently until the 
scolder has blown off the surplus feeling which vents 
itself in this way. There are times, indeed, when 
words may be multiplied to advantage in explaining 
to a child the nature and consequences of his offense, 
and the reasons why he should do differently in the 
future ; but such words should always be spoken in 
gentleness, and in self-controlled earnestness. Scold- 
ing, rapidly spoken censure, and protest in the ex- 
hibit of strong feeling, is never in order as a means 
of training and directing a child. 

Most parents, even the gentler and kindlier par- 
ents, scold their children more or less. Rarely can 
a child say “ My parents never scold me.” Many a 
child is well trained in spite of his being scolded. 
Many a parent is a good parent notwithstanding the 
fact that he scolds his children. But no child is ever 
helped or benefited by any scolding that he receives ; 
and no parent ever helps or benefits his child by 
means of a scolding. Scolding is not always ruinous, 
but it is always out of place. 

If, indeed, scolding has any good effect at all, that 
effect is on the scolder, and not on the scolded. 
Scolding is the outburst of strong feeling that strug- 
gles for the mastery under the pressure of some out- 
side provocation. It never benefits the one against 
whom it is directed, nor yet those who are its outside 
observers, however it may. give physical relief to the 
one who indulges ia it. If, therefore, scolding is an 
unavoidable necessity on the part of any parent, let 
that parent at once shut himself, or herself, up in a 
room, where the scolding can be indulged in without 
harming any one. But let it be remembered that, 
as an element in child-training, scolding is never in 
order.—S. S. Times. 


THE COTTAGE OR HOME SYSTEM. 


One of the most striking improvements contemplated 
in the new House of Refuge, whose corner-stone was 
recently laid at Glen Mills, Delaware county, Pa., is 
the introduction of the home or cottage system of build- 
ing. This is the result of an intelligent examination of 
improved ways and means in the care of children. 
This system has been successfully tried in the Pres- 
byterian Home for Orphans, in our own city,—and is 
now in use in most of the countries in Europe. In 
speaking of the new features in the organization of 
the Philadelphia House of Refuge, Professor McAlis- 
ter said : 

“The chief feature of the reorganization of the 
institution which the new buildings will render pos- 
sible will be the establishment of the cottage system 
in place of the congregate system in caring for the 
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pupils. Houses for the accommodation of not more 
than fifty boys are to be erected. The boys are to 
sleep, take their meals, read, amuse themselves—in 
one word, live in these cottages. All the time not 
required for the school, the workshop, the outdoor 
work and recreation, will be spent within their 
homes. Over each home will preside a man and his 
wife, who will stand in the place of father and mother 
to the children. This cottage life will bring the chil- 
dren within the family organization, and the nearer 
it can be brought to the best type of home-life the 
more effective will be its power for good.” 


ANNUAL REPURT ON ALASKA. 
Lyman E. Kwapp, the governor of Alaska, in his an- 
nual report to the Secretary of the Interior, says that 
the number of natives in the territory number about 
the same as when the census of 1880 was taken, but 
he thinks that the next official enumeration will 
show. an increase. The white population, he esti- 
mates, has increased, and now numbers about 3,500. 
He says the government schools, the mission work of 
the various religious societies, and contact with the 
better class of white people are influencing the na- 
tives for good. He calls attention to the fact that 
under existing laws no legal titles to land, except 
mineral lands, can be secured by any process what- 
ever. He dwells upon the lack of facilities for en- 
forcing the laws, and says that after two years of oc- 
cupation by the government there is, with the excep- 
tion of twenty-one Russian titles before the treaty, 
absolutely no homes within the territory except the 
precarious ones of squatters. The policy of neglect 
that has been pursued, the report states, has been en- 
tirely effectual for the prevention of progress and de- 
velopment in the past, and if persisted in will con- 
tinue to be « bar to future progress. 

The natives generally live in comfortable houses, 
some of which are tidy and attractive, while others 
reek with filth and offensive odors. They are usually 
free from thieving habits, but do not scruple at false- 
hood or deception. They become devoutly pious 
and swear like pirates. Though the improvement of 
the moral condition of these people during the last 
ten years has been as great as could be expected 
under the circumstances, it must be admitted that 
they have not yet attained to a state of perfection, 
and he fears that those who assert that chastity 
among them isonly a relative term could easily point 
out specific examples to prove their position. 

The old tribal relation, he says, has given way. 
The witch doctor bas lost his prestige and power, and 
they live in better houses and have more of the con- 
veniences of life within them. ‘They generally dress 
in a more civilized and comfortable manner than 
formerely, and their food is more wholesome and 
better cooked. Unfortunately, however, there is an- 
other side to this picture. While the white people 
have taken away their native medicine men, they 
have given them no better system of remedies for 
physical diseases. Chronic and hereditary diseases 
are frightfully prevalent. Consumption and pneu- 
monia prevail to an alarming extent, with terribly 
fatal results. The governor complains of inadequate 
mail facilities, and asks that the attention of the gov- 
ernment be directed to this subject. 
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THE DEMORALIZING “ FEE SYSTEM.” 


Tue New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger says: When will New York revolt against the 
slavery of the “ fee system?” It is becoming worse 
here than in European cities. No menial service can 
be obtained without double payment. Our waiters, 
hackmen, and servants do not ask in so many words 
for the gratuity, as is often done in Europe, but they 
employ a more subtle and a more effective method 
of bleeding the pockets of those they serve. The 
man or woman who will not pay the servant, as well 
as the master, is badly served, or not at all. The 
fees expected also are out of all proportion to the ser- 
vice performed. A New York servant will not look 
upon the gratuity that a London servant would re- 
ceive with a tip of the hat. I have seen a waiter at 
the Manhattan Beach Hotel pocket with a gesture of 
contempt a gratuity of 35 cents, and a friend of mine 
who tried the experiment of leaving a dime for a 
Delmonico waiter, was crushed by the garcon return- 
ing the coin in full view of the dining room, and 
with a sarcastic display of mock civility. Three 
ladies from the country stopping at an up-town hotel 
complain to me that they cannot get their slightest 
want satisfied without the payment of a gratuity 
Their trunks are brought to their rooms. The porter 
lingers for the quarter or half a dollar. They ring 
for a pitcher of water and the boy expects a gratuity. 
They order a breakfast of coffee and rolls and the 
waiter looks for a fee nearly as big as the cost of the 
meal. 

It takes an amount of courage to resist these de- 
mands that few are equal to. No one likes to appear 
mean, and strangers especially do not wish to look 
as if ignorant of the customs of the city. So the ex- 
actions are submitted to, and they are growing big- 
ger every year. The thoughtless and extravagant 
“man about town” is largely responsible for the 
evil. He sets the pace, and everybody else must 
keep up with him or else be left behind deserted and 
unserved. Some of the clubs, I am glad to say, are 
setting the good example of forbidding their mem- 
bers to give and their servants to receive gratuities. 
Waiters, drivers, porters and menial helpers of all 
kinds should be paid, and paid well, for faithful ser- 
vice, but the whole system of gratuities is wrong in 
principle and demoralizing in practice. 


TO RESTORE WORN CLOTHING. 


Tur mystery to many people how the scourers of 
old clothes can make them look almost as good as 
new is explained in the American Analyst as follows: 
Take, for instance, a shiny old coat, vest or pair of 
pants, of broadcloth, cassimere, or diagonal. The 
scourer makes a strong, warm soapsuds and plunges 
the garment into it, souses it up and down, rubs the 
dirty places, if necessary puts it through a second 
suds, then rinses it through several waterssend hangs 
it to dry on the line. When nearly dry, he takes it 
in, rolls it up for an hour or two, and then presses it. 
An old cotton cloth is laid on the outside of the coat, 
and the iron passed over that until the wrinkles are 
out; but the iron is removed before the steam ceases 
to rise from the goods, else they would be shiny. 


Wrinkles that are obstinate are removed by lay- 
ing a wet cloth over them and passing the iron over 
that. If any shiny places are seen they are treated 
as the wrinkles are—the iron is lifted, while the full 
cloud of steam rises and brings the nap up with it. 
Cloth should always have a suds made specially for 
it, as if that which has been used for white cotton or 
woolen clothes lint will be left in the water and cling 
to the cloth. In this manner we have known the 
same coat and pantaloons to be renewed time and 
again, and have all the look and feel of new gar- 
ments. Good broadcloth and its fellow cloths will 
bear many washings, and look better every time be- 
cause of them.— Exchange. 


CLIMATE AND PHTHISIS. 


Tue question, Does climate cure phthisis? is an- 
swered in the affirmative, “ beyond question,” by Dr. 
James A. Lindsay, of Belfast, Ireland, in the current 
number of the Popular Science Monthly. “ It does it, 
not usually by a single orspecific quality of the air or 
by any definite combination of meteorological condi- 
tions,” he says, “ but by removing the consumptive 
from the evil influences of unfavorable meteorologi- 
cal conditions and of an injurious soil, and transfer- 
ring him to a climate where fresh air, sunshine, and 
outdoor life may be enjoyed and their concomitant 
advantages realized. The best climates to cure phth- 
isis are found at marine resorts and mountain resorts. 
The best marine resort is a sea-going ship—a sailing 
vessel preferred—and the longer the voyage the bet- 
ter. Next our ocean islands, coast islands and shore 
places, of which Algiers, Tangier, and Malaga are 
among the best. Of the dry inland resorts, the best 
are Nubia, the interior parts of Algeria, the Orange 
Free State, and the vast interior plains of Australia, of 
which the Orange Free State is recommended on ac- 
count of its altitude. The mountain resorts have 
proved most efficacious in cases of delayed recovery 
from pheumonia, with threatening tuberculosis, 
chronic pleurisy with much fibroid changes, incipi- 
ent catarrh of the apex and chronic tubercular phth- 
isis, with good reaction andthe retention of fair con- 
stitutional vigor. They are not good for advanced 
and much weakened cases; and speaking generally, 
only chronic cases with fair reaction are suitable for 
climatic treatment.” 


Tue wheel of life whirls round, and we with it, ex- 
pecting that the motion will some day slacken, and 
that then life may be ordered anew and omissions be 
made good. But real wisdom consists in seizing the 
flying moment and in pressing upon it the seal of the 
eternal and the enduring; that is the great course of 
moral endeavor under which life receives its due 
form, like the blocks of marble under the hand of 
the sculptor. The eternal and the enduring here on 
earth consist in the morally artistic use of time. 


Tue coming hours are open, yet pure and spotless 
receptacles for whatever you may deposit there. 
Let us start up and live. Here come the moments 
that cannot be had again ; some few may yet be filled 
with imperishable good.—James Martineau. 
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THE CLOSE OF LIFE. 


Ir is a great mistake to suppose that the useful- 
ness of life ceases with the power of active service. 
When the tired hands are folded in the repose which 
their toil has rightly earned for them, when the 
weary brain is relieved from the burden of cares and 
perplexities which it has nobly borne, there should 
be a season rich in blessings and in influence which 
no one would willingly forego. Then should come 
the leisure vainly longed for in past years, and the 
opportunity to attend to many things and to enjoy 
much that was before impossible. If the buay life 
has also been an honorable one, there are sweet 
memories, cherished friendships, the devotion of 
children, the respect of society, the power of helping 
others through the accumulated experience and in- 
telligence of many years. The very presence of a 
venerable and beloved face is a blessing to those 
who look upon it, eringing suggestions of well-earned 
peace and calm to the busy toiler, and calling up 
emotions of tender reverence in the eager and buoy- 
ant youth.—Selected. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 

The “ Pilgrim’s Progress”’ has lately been translated 
into the Chinese dialect of Amoy, which makes the eighty- 
third language or dialect in which the book has appeared. 
No other book except the Bible ever had so wide a circula- 
tion. 

In Italy, no clergyman can be inspector or director of 
a State school, a law having been recently passed to the ef- 
fect that the local control of schools shall be in the hands 
of heads of families. The object is to cut the schools loose 
from clerical influence. 

—During the Ninth month, the Children’s Aid Society, 
127 South 12th street, Philadelphia, found places for sixty- 
seven mothers at service, each mother taking one child 
with her. There were also twenty children placed in pri- 
vate families to board, ten were placed in private families 
on trial, and two were placed in hospitals. 
T. Wilson, General Agent. 


Address Anna 


—In his speech at Chester on the 26th of last month, W. 
E. Gladstone urged English workmen to study the his- 
tory of the American Revolution. He asserted that it was 
by and from England that a love of freedom was sewn in 
America. England now, in return, reaped advantages 
from the American vindication of those principles of free- 
dom which animated the revolution. The system of gov- 
ernment in America combined that love of freedom, respect 
for law, and desire for order which formed the surest ele- 
ments of national excellence and greatness. It was no ex- 
travagance to say that, although there were only 2,000,000 
people in the thirteen States at the time of the revolution, 
the group of statesmen that proceeded from them were a 
match for any in the whole history of the world, and were 
superior to those of any other one epoch.—The American. 

—An interesting novelty in the application of electric- 
ity has been introduced on the Southeastern Railway, Eng- 
land. It is an electric reading-lamp, situated just over the 
passenger’s head, which can be lighted by the introduction 
of a penny into the box, and by the pressure of a knob. 
The light is of five-eandle power, and will last for half an 
hour, at the end of which time it is extinguished automat- 
ically. If the light be required for an indefinite period, a 
penny every half-hour will suffice. A special feature of 


the invention is that, if the instrument is out of order, the 
penny is not lost, but can be easily recovered.— Ez. 


~Thomas Foulke, of New York, accompanied by his 

Wm. Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, reached New 
York in the steamship Columbia, from Hamburg, on the 25th 
ult. Thomas’s health is much impaired, and he has been 
quite unwell since his return. 


son, 


—The United States consul at Buenos Ayres has sent to 
the State Department a copy of a decree just issued by the 
Government of the Argentine Republic for the sale of 24,- 
000 square leagues of public lands at the upset price of $2 
per hectare, about 2} acres. The proceeds of the sale are to 
be devoted to a conversion of the excessive issue of paper 
currency. Some of the lands are said to be quite desirable, 
especially those in Terra del Fuego. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

ELECTIONS were held in several States, on Third-day of 
this week, the 5th inst. Governors were elected by the 
Democrats in New Jersey, Virginia, and Mississippi, (in the 
last named there was no opposition candidate),and by the 
Republicans in Massachusetts. Iowa and Ohio are in doubt 
at this writing. Other State officers were elected by the 
Democrats in New York and Maryland, and by the Repub- 
licans in Pennsylvania and Nebraska. 

THE delegates to the Pan-American Congress continued 
on their tour last week, and reached Cincinnati on the 5th 
instant. They will reconvene at Washington, for the busi- 
ness of the Congress, next week. 

EARTHQUAKE shocks were felt at Cairo and Jacksonville, 
Illinois, at 1.50 o’clock the morning of the 2d inst., and St. 
Louis at 2 o’clock. Houses were shaken and windows rat- 
tled, but no damage was done. At Cairo the vibration was 
accompanied by “a low report.” 

THERE have been reports of great destitution among the 
farming communities in North Dakota, owing to the fail- 
ure of crops. A telegram from Bismarck says the reports 
are greatly exaggerated. There is some suffering in Rod- 
ney and Kelso counties, “but aside from these localities, it 
is difficult to locate any one in actual want,” and “ there is 
nothing in the situation to justify the report that a famine 
exists in Dakota.” 

THE deaths in this city last week numbered 399, which 
was 69 more than during the previous week, and 76 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Among 
the principal causes were: Bright’s disease, 12; consump- 
tion of the lungs, 60; croup, 12; diphtheria, 10; scarlet 
fever, 9; typhoid fever, 16; inflammation of the bronchi, 
13; old age, 15; paralysis, 8. 

SEVERE storms occurred in Colorado, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico, last week. The railroads in Colorado were 
blocked with snow. Between two and three feet of snow 
was reported from Colorado Springs and neighborhood, and 
telegraphic communication with many sections was sus- 
pended. In New Mexico, three stock herders perished in 
the blizzard. 

At Johnstown a local fund has been raised to continue 
the search for the dead, and bodies continue to be found. 
A dispatch says that many of the dead heretofore unidenti- 
fied, now being transferred from Prospect Cemetery to 
Grandview, are being recognized and claimed by friends. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON on the 2nd inst. signed the proe- 
lamation admitting North and South Dakota to the Union. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM of Germany reached Constantino- 
ple, on his visit to the Sultan, on the 2d instant, and Was 
received with much ceremony. 
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A TERRIBLE accident occurred at Glasgow, Scotland, on 
the Ist instant. The gable wall of a building that was be- 
ing erected alongside of a carpet factory was blown down. 
An immense mass of débris fellon the roof of the weaving 
department of the factory, crushing it in, and burying a 
large number of women and girls employed in the mill. 
Reports the following day estimated the number of dead at 
fifty. 

INFORMATION direct from Henry M. Stanley the ex- 
plorer has been received. He appears to be on his way to 
the eastern coast, accompanied by 800 people, among them 
Emin Bey, whom he went to relieve. 

A TELEGRAM from Santa Fé on the 5th inst., says that 
one of the severest snow and wind storms in the history of 
New Mexico has prevailed for the past three days and re- 
ports are being received of great damage to live stock on 
the northern ranges. A number of cowboys and sheep 
herders have been lost, and it is feared they have perished. 
All the trains are from five to twelve hours late, and the 


snow plows are kept in constant operation on the Ruton and | 


Glorietta Mountains. 


NOTICES. 

*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches will attend the meet- 
ing to be held at Schuylkill, on First-day morning, Eleventh 
month 10th, 1889, at 10 o’clock. 

Trains leave Reading Depot, Broad and Callowhill 
streets at 8.15 a. m. for Phanixville Station. Returning, 


will leave Pheenixville at 4.59 p.m. Arrangements have | 


been made for conveying Friends to and from the meeting- 
house. 





Cuas. E. Toomas, Clerk of Committee. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Bakine PowpEr Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 





The Autumn and Winter 
~1889—1890 


Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of LADIEs’ 
Fine HAND-SEWED SHOES. 

Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever before, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 915 Spring Garden St. 


*,* A circular meeting of the Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing will be held at Ercildoun, Pa., on First-day, Eleventh 
month 10th, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


*,* A Religious meeting will be held at “ Friends’ Home 
for Children,” 4011 Aspen street, First-day afternoon, Elev- 
enth month 10th, at 3 o’clock. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all interested persons. 


*,* The regular meeting of Young Friends’ Association 
will be held in the parlor, 15th and Race streets, on Second- 
day evening, the 11th inst., at 8o’clock. For exercises, see 


| the notice of the meeting in advertising columns. 


*,* Evening Meetings. Friends are reminded that only 
one Evening Meeting is held in Philadelphia, at 7.30 o'clock, 
at Race street, during this month. It is desirable that 
Friends generally attend and invite others to do so. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Eleventh month occur as 
follows : 
9. Miami, Waynesville, 0. 
9. Salem, West, O. 

11. Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 

13. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, N. J. 
Short Creek, O. 

Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Duanesburgh, Duanesburgh, N. Y. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Pa. 
Stillwater, Richland, O. 

Blue River, Clear Creek, Il. 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 
Southern, Camden, Del. 

Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 





STREETS. 
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JARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop- 
erties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large amounts run- 
ning six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

These Bondsare issued under the supervision of the Bank ex- 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we have deposited 
1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. 

We issue installment Saving Bonds, secured by real estate se 
curity, running 10, 15, and 20 year. Send for pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 


WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 

JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, WM. P BEMENT, 

8. ROBINSON COALE, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
GRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, R. L. AUSTIN, 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 Walnut Street, Phila. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WALL PAPERS. 


332 DREXEL BUI 


Payable at Brown Bros. & 


AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 


LDING, PHILA. 


6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. . 


Co., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 
Dundee Dye W’ks, Passaic, N.J. 
JOHN N. BEACH 

Tefft, Weller & Co., N. Y. 
W. F. R. MILLS, 

Kearney, Neb. 
wM. ALDRICH, 
oe Print Works, N. Y. | 


We have General —. for 
MOINES LOAN & 
School and County Bonds. 


HENRY 
C. 
ELLIS | 


DURABLE WORK. 
Residence, 


HOUSE AND 


| om No. Thirty: “second St. 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, King & Co., N.Y. 
THOMAS SCA RGOOD, 
Jno. M Soon Phila. 
CHAS. HEELER, 
Mackinisehs Green & Co., B, Fi 
JOHN M. THAYER, 
Governor of Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Whitman & Phelps, N. Y, 


‘or sale of Securities of DES 
CO. ; also offer Debentures, 


SIGN PAINTING. 
RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
112 N. Tenth Street. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One ee 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the 


amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. 

PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) 3.35 
5.15 
5.85 
4.10 
3.30 
5.00 
4.35 
5.15 
5.10 


($4.) 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
HouUsEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, 
THE AMERICAN, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
$1.) 
($3.) 

CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
($3. 
AMERICAN, 


$2.50 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 


SCIENTIFIC ($3.) 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50. 


MONTHLIES. 


($3.) 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, . 
Tue CENTURY MAGAzrne, (#. 


PRICE FOR BOTH. | 


PERIODICAL. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) 


($4.) 
($4.) 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ( 


($5.) 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
Sr. NicHoLas, ($3.) 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


Wipe AWAKE, ($2.40.) 
($1.50.) 
SCATTERED SEEDS, ( 


BABYHOOD, 
50.) . 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2 


Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50. 
($3.) . 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 
Tue FarM JouRNAL, ( .50.) 


THe AMERICAN GARDEN, ($2.) . 


(32. 


Tue Home MAKER, ) 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 

5.75 

5.85 

3.25 
5.) . 6.75 
6.75 
5.20 
6.60 
4.55 
3.60 
2.85 
3.60 
3.40 
3.60 
4.60 


(35.) 


2.75 


3.90 
4.10 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us,) by subtracting $250 


from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 


*,* Where our subseribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER aNpD JouRNAL, or for any reason do not now wish to 


remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the 


net rate and pay for our paper separately. 





riends’ Printing House & W Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 








